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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLIII.—MR. HENRY SEYMOUR PERSSE 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Amonc the trainers who have of late years risen to the front rank 
Mr. H. S. Persse is prominent; and it is to be remarked that he is 
another of the Irishmen who have thus gained distinction. Captain 
Dewhurst, Mr. P. P. Gilpin, Sir Charles Nugent, and Major Beatty 
were all, I believe, born on the other side of St. George’s Channel, 
as was Frank Hartigan, also Mr. Robert Gore, though the last- 
named is not largely concerned with flat-racing. Of Mr. George 
Lambton it may certainly be said in the words of the ballad that 
“he is an Englishman,” the same remark would also apply to 
Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies if he were not Welsh, but most of the 
amateur trainers who come over and rather more than hold their 
own with the Saxon are from Ireland. I must not forget an English- 
man in Mr. Percy Whitaker to represent the Mother Country, 
but the majority of amateur gentlemen trainers give allegiance to 
St. Patrick as their saint. 

Mr. H. S. Persse will of course be recognised under these initials 
by students of formal journals, but he is known almost more generally 
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by the familiar name of “ Atty.” Mr. “‘H.S. Persse”’ does not sound 
in the least natural: ‘‘ Atty Persse” at once conveys the idea of the 
hearty, genial, kindly friend of most good fellows who go racing. 
Of course one wonders wnde derivatur, and it appears that, Henry 
having been generally transformed into Harry, a little child friend 
who tried to pronounce the word could not get nearer to it than 
“ Atty,” which was thereupon generally adopted ; and the universal 
acceptance of a nickname like this always means much: it is not 


CHATTIS HILL 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


bestowed upon men who are not regarded with affection and 
esteem. 

Few people would be surprised to hear that Mr. Persse comes 
of a sporting family. His father was a hunting man, the owner of 
various ‘chasers, one of whom, Stella, won a number of races, includ- 
ing the Grand Stand Plate at Cork with the late Mr. Garrett Moore 
up. His uncle, the late Mr. Burton Persse, was Master of the famous 
Galway Blazers for thirty-seven years, being succeeded in that 
exciting office by another uncle, Mr. de Burgh Persse, and then by 
another near relation, Lord Clanmorris. That Atty—anticipating 
the titlke—should early have taken to following the hounds, before 
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his studies at Cheltenham and subsequently at Brasenose were com- 
pleted, will be regarded as a matter of course; and when he was 
not hunting with the Galway Blazers, if Fate was kind to him he 
was out with the Meath or Kildare. It frequently happens to men 
who assiduously ride after foxes—with an occasional turn after the 
stag—that they are keen to try their luck between the flags, and 
this was the case with Atty Persse. His friends, however, were 
anxious that he should devote all his energies to the manufacture of 
whisky, with which the name of Persse had long been agreeably 
associated; and, without attempting to go into detail, it may be 
briefly said that, not being in complete agreement with the parental 
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authorities on questions connected with ’chasing and distilling, Atty 
Persse, towards the end of last century, found his way to America. 

Being there, he at once applied himself to the great game. 
Several times in his career he has met ‘‘the best fellow that ever 
lived.” One of him was a certain Mr. Bob Cooper, who raced under the 
name of Mr. ‘‘ Chamblet.’’ He owned a stable of jumpers, and having 
seen Mr. Persse ride, was at once keen to secure his services. The 
arrangement was mutually satisfactory and successful. There were 
some good horses in the stable, one particularly, called Duke of 
Abercorn, of whom his friends declared that ‘‘ a better fencer never 
lived.”’ In 1896 he started six times and won five of his races, the only 
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one he lost being on an occasion when Mr. Persse, incapacitated by 
a bad fall in the preceding event, could not ride, and a stable boy had 
to be put up. With his usual jockey it is asserted that the horse 
could not have lost; the boy had never ridden before, and neverthe- 
less he was close up. Duke of Abercorn would doubtless have done 
great things had it not been that in a big event called the Interna- 
tional Steeplechase Handicap he broke his off foreleg by getting 
it under the guard rail, and had to be shot, leaving off with the 
record of fifteen races run, eight won, twice second, thrice third, and 
only once unplaced prior to the race in which he met his accident ; 
and then he jumped the big fence on three legs, not falling until he 


JOHNSTOWN LAD 
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was on the other side. There was also a hurdler, described as 
the “ best hurdle-racer ever seen,’’ called Caraccas, an own brother to 
Americus, the horse we knew so well in this country, sire of Jack 
Snipe, Americus Girl, Golden Rod, Cill Dara, and other winners. 
It is rather strange that whereas Caraccas stayed well, Americus 
could only get five furlongs; but this jumper’s career was cut short, 
the buckle of an old-fashioned bandage having ruptured the sheath 
of atendon. It was found that he would not stand work, but he 
was soon right enough for conversion into an excellent hack. 

After a couple of years Mr. Persse returned to his native country. 
It was evident that nothing could keep him out of the saddle, his 
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family acquiesced, and he began to gain experience at what in 
Ireland are called “£4 19 Meetings.”’ I must confess never to 
have heard of these until collecting material for the present paper ; 
but it appears that at certain fixtures if the stakes do not amount to 
as much as five pounds, the Irish National Hunt Committee turn a 
benevolently blind eye to them ; the races are not regarded as contra- 
vening the rules—they are too small to be taken notice of, but in them 
one may nevertheless learn much about riding. Speedily Mr. Persse 
came to bigger things, and began to make a name for himself on a 
wonderful jumper called Topthorn, the property of his uncle 


BRUGES 
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Mr. Burton Persse, Topthorn being one of the few animals who ever 
cleared the double at Punchestown in one leap; and it was no doubt 
pleasant to get back to this side the Atlantic, for ‘cross-country sport, 
in those days at any rate, seems to have been conducted anyhow in 
the States. Mr. Chamblet had experience of this on one occasion 
which seems worth note. A rule was that “ when a horse is dis- 
qualified any other horse belonging to the same owner shall be 
disqualified also.” Mr. Chamblet once ran two animals in a steeple- 
chase, one a little mare called White Garters, so named from the fact 
that she had a curious white ring below the knee on each of her fore- 
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legs, the other a horse called Diversion. White Garters won, 
Diversion second, the two being out by themselves something like a 
distance ahead of their field; but White Garters was objected to 
for going the wrong side of a flag, which it appears had accidentally 
or intentionally been removed from its proper position. Neverthe- 
less the objection was sustained, the consequence being that Diver- 
sion was disqualified also. That rule has since been repealed, it may 
be noted, and it was a manifestly absurd one, for horses were often 
disqualified when no suggestion of fraud attached to them in any 
way. Mr. Persse’s stay in America left some good results behind 


MR. PERSSE ON MARPESSA 


it, however, for he had a man over from Ireland to construct the 
course at Morris Park, making it a facsimile of Baldoyle. 

In 1897 we find Mr. Persse busy at Irish meetings; amongst 
other events he carried off being the Conyngham Cup at Kildare on 
a mare belonging to Mr. R. C. Dawson called Sweet Lavender. 
The favourite for this race was Breemount Oak, ridden by Captain 
Dewhurst. The two jumped the double together, and from there 
to the finish, which must be something like a mile and a quarter, 
they ran neck and neck, rising at and clearing their fences side by 
side. It is said to have been one of the finest races ever seen, and it 
ended in Mr. Persse just beating his friend, with whom about that 
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time he took up his residence at Clonsilla. He was now wholly 
devoting himself to the sport, and, like all successful exponents 
of it, buying and selling with success. One story of the period is of 
a farmer who had bred a useful ’chaser and sold it for a not extrava- 
gant sum to a gentleman who had done well with it. Next year the 
farmer had another of the same kind to dispose of, and sought out his 
former customer. This second was going to be a great horse, the 
man unhesitatingly declared, dwelling at length upon its various 
perfections. It was a wonderful animal entirely, he said, own 
brother to the one that couldn’t be beat, he reminded his prospective 
customer, and then, thinking that he was asking too little for it, 


HAYDEN 
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rather thoughtlessly added, “‘ but you know this one’s much better 
bred.” 

In 1902 Mr. Persse took Castlenock, a place some five miles 
from Dublin, and set up training on his own account, galloping his 
horses in Phoenix Park, though they had to be schooled elsewhere. 
A number of his string belong to Mr. B. W. Parr, a Meath farmer, 
and again, as his friend declares, ‘‘ one of the best that ever lived,” 
for Mr. Persse is enthusiastic about the men he likes. The associa- 
tion has been and still is a highly successful one. A good buy about 
this time was Fairland, a daughter of Ascetic and Far Away whom 
Mr. Persse picked up for £170, and after winning with her at Hooton, 
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sold to Mr. T. Bates for £1,000, though it may be remarked that if 
it was a good sale it was also decidedly a good purchase, as the mare 
won the Lancashire Steeplechase on Easter Monday in 1902 and 
in 1903. Mr. Persse’s riding was at this time naturally confined for 
the most part to Ireland, where he carried off many of the best- 
known races on well-known horses. One of these was Holly Hedge, 
on whom he won the National Hunt Cup at Kildare in 1gor, the 
race preceding the victory of Covert Hack—my friend and con- 
tributor, Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow, in the saddle—in the 
Conyngham Cup, which, if I recollect aright, Major Eustace Loder’s 


MR. PERSSE ON JUDAS 
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horse won on several occasions. A tragedy attaches to this animal. 
Mr. Persse was to have ridden him in the Meath Hunt Cup, but an 
accident prevented him from doing so. Mr. Leonard Shield took 
the mount and was unhappily killed in the course of the race. 

A good jumper with whom Mr. Persse is closely associated was 
Aunt May, a daughter of Ascetic and Mayo bred by Mr. Parr. She 
won various races, and was thought, not without some justification, 
to be up to National form. In 1902, Shannon Lass’s year, she was 
ridden by M. Walsh; the next year she tried again with Read in the 
saddle, when Drumcree won; she reappeared in 1905 ridden by 
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Sullivan, and so far as memory serves each time she fell, the idea 
being that the Liverpool fences were too big for her. In 1906 
Mr. Persse was able to do the weight—11 st. 2 1b.—and he succeeded 
in getting her into third place behind Ascetic’s Silver and Red Lad. 
It was of course a great thing to have got round on her—I confess I 
never expected to see her complete the course—and Mr. Persse, I 
fancy, holds a quiet conviction that with a little luck she would have 
won. Aunt May and Ascetic’s Silver were coming together at one 
of the last fences when Timothy Titus made his way between them, 
slewed round as he landed over the jump, so nearly knocking Aunt 
May over that Mr. Persse when he returned to the weighing room 
actually found grass and dirt on the buttons of his breeches. The 
mare had in fact been knocked over, it is evident indeed that she 
certainly must have been, for her rider's knee had scraped the 
ground; but nevertheless she got up and finished within twelve 
lengths of the winner. It is obvious that a rider does not have such 
an extraordinarily narrow escape from coming to complete grief 
without losing a considerable amount of ground. 

Yet another ’chaser on whom Mr. Persse distinguished himself 
was Marpessa, the son of Marmiton and Grecian, one of Mr. James 
Maher’s breeding. As a four-year-old Marpessa came out at Bal- 
doyle, making his first appearance behind that good mare Sweet 
Charlotte. He ran again at Waterford, finishing second to a fre- 
quent winner called Sunny Shower, who started an odds-on favourite, 
and pleasing Mr. Maher so much that he said he would put him away 
for the National Hunt Steeplechase next year if Mr. Persse would 
ride, which he readily undertook to do. It is very seldom that this 
sort of thing comes off—unforeseen occurrences usually supervene 
—but it did on this occasion. The race was run at Warwick; three 
and twenty went to the post, Colonel Hall Walker's Larch Hill being 
made a hot favourite, and I remember the extreme confidence with 
which his owner spoke of him. One of the horses who was then 
under my management ran in the National Hunt Steeplechase that 
year, so I took much trouble to ascertain how the land lay. Mar- 
pessa won easily by half a dozen lengths. I forget whether he 
carried Major Eustace Loder’s colours, or whether the owner of the 
yellow, dark blue sleeves bought him afterwards; Mr. Persse, how- 
ever, was second on him for the Prince of Wales’s Steeplechase at 
Sandown, and unfortunately, as it happened, promised to ride Mar- 
pessa in the National of 1903, for had he not done so he would have 
been on the back of the winner, Drumcree. His promise given, 
however, he naturally kept it, though, not being in the Service, he 
was unable to ride in the Grand Military Gold Cup, which Marpessa 
won with Major Arthur Hughes- Onslow on his back, beating an even- 
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money favourite in His Majesty's Ambush II. Marpessa started at 
20 to 1 in the Liverpool, Drumcree favourite at 13 to 2; and, as 
luck would have it, Drumcree bumped Marpessa so severely as quite 
to destroy whatever chance the horse may have had. Ultimately, 
Marpessa went wrong in his wind, and finally broke his leg in the 
course of a steeplechase. 

Mr. Persse has never ridden in France, but has done so in 
Austria, having formed relations with some owners there in the year 
1903, and won several races, though he missed the principal event, the 
Presburg Chase (I will not warrant my spelling of the name), his 
horse falling. The course seems to be rather a curious one. Soon 


STABLE YARD, GRATELEY 


after the start riders descend a steep decline into a river, which is 
supposed to be only a few inches deep, but owing to the rain was on 
this occasion in flood. Something in front of him was taken off its 
legs on entering the water; Mr. Persse jumped on the top of the 
animal, narrowly escaping a fall and ducking; but he got across 
all right. The way then lay up a steep incline, along a narrow 
ridge, and down a hill something like the side of a house into a 
wood. There is scope for much adventure in three miles and a 
half of this sort of thing. 

Of course riding over all kinds of countries had involved a good 
many falls. One of the worst Mr. Persse remembers was at Baldoyle. 
His horse came down heavily two fences from home, and the rider 
declares that he remembers nothing more until he woke up a fort- 
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night afterwards in a hospital in Dublin to find that the base of his 
skull had been fractured. The amazing thing is that he had got up 
from the ground and walked back to the stand in what may be called 
automatic fashion. The whole affair was a complete blank to him. 
Another bad accident which nearly ended his riding career prema- 
turely was on Lord Dudley's horse The Hawk in the New Century 
Steeplechase at Hurst Park, won that year by Mark Time as a four- 
year-old. The best animal he has ever been on is undoubtedly 
Hidden Mystery, declared by Sir Charles Nugent, who trained 
him, as described in the account of Sir Charles given in this Series, 
as the “ best ‘chaser he had ever known.” 

There is a quaint story about this son of Ascetic and Secret. 
Mr. Persse was riding him ina Farmers’ Race at Navan, and thought 
he had won it, when close to the winning-post something rushed 
past him at a tremendous pace, and the race was over. This course 
has, or had—I am not acquainted with it—a small circuit, the horses 
had to go round two or three times, and it appears that the rider of 
the winner had quietly pulled up and secreted himself behind a bush, 
joining in full of running when the field came round again. The 
little plot was successful twice over, so to speak, for not only did the 
animal get the race, but someone who knew what a good horse 
Hidden Mystery was thought he had made a wonderfully fine bargain 
when he gave 400 guineas for the animal who had beaten him. The 
story came out afterwards, and the then possessor of the impostor | 
had the effrontery to re-name him Behind the Bush. Hidden Mystery 
was a very pronounced whistler in his slow paces, but it certainly 
did not affect him. 

Coming to England Mr. Persse first settled at Epsom, but not 
caring for the place took some of Mr. Peebles’s boxes at Russley, 
whence he migrated to Grateley, having by this time devoted himself 
to training flat-racers as well as jumpers, as indeed many readers will 
probably be aware, for one of his first hits with Sir Archibald a 
couple of years since caused much comment in what are called 
“racing circles.” Mr. Persse was persuaded that he had a good 
horse in Mr. A. F. Bassett’s son of Desmond and Arc Light, and put 
him into a Maiden Plate at the Newmarket Second Spring. The 
question of trying him arose, and of finding out what he really was. 
In the stable at this time were a couple of platers called Mulciber 
and Benicia, and Mr. Persse consulted Mr. McCreery as to the 
weights at which they should gallop? That gentleman suggested 
that if Sir Archibald could beat Benicia at level weights it would be 
good enough, to which Mr. Persse replied: ‘“‘ Then we will see if he 
can give her 21 lb.” The gallop took place, Sir Archibald won 
handsomely, and it may be imagined with what quiet satisfaction 
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Mr. Persse took him to Newmarket. Twenty-seven horses went to 
the post for the Plate, Mocassin an even-money favourite, Sailor 
King, ridden by Maher, 5 to 1, Princess Dash 100 to 15; and if Sir 
Archibald had not been running the result of the race would have 
been precisely in accordance with the market, for the three finished 
second, third, and fourth. ‘‘20 to 1 others” is the return, at which 
price Sir Archibald was well backed ‘‘away,” and he justified the 
expectations which were confidently held. 

Going on to Ascot the colt won the New Stakes without diffi- 
culty, and with 100 to 30 on him carried off the Chesterfield at the 
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Newmarket Second July. When Ardentrive beat him for the Inter- 
national Two-year-old Plate at Kempton he carried g st. 10 lb., she 
8 st., and he was giving weight when with odds of 5 to 2 on him he 
failed in the Rous Plate at Doncaster, where some people were 
inclined to think that he ran shiftily. Last year one win and two 
seconds, twice unplaced, is his record, one of the seconds, moreover, 
being against a single opponent, though he was on that occasion 
trying to give the very useful Succour 3 lb. and two years. To the 
present day Mr. Persse does not quite know what to make of Sir 
Archibald. The horse looks splendid, his trainer does not like to 
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set him down as a rogue, but at the same time he cannot confidently 
describe him as a generous animal. We shall have to wait and see 
what happens during the season. 

Last year Mr. Persse had charge of Colonel Hall Walker’s 
horses at Russley, the result of his season being that ten horses won 
eighteen races worth £14,713, which placed him fifth in the list of 
winning trainers. This is remarkable for one who had only paid 
attention to the training of flat-race horses for such a comparatively 
short period; nevertheless, Mr. Persse decided to terminate the 
arrangement, and leaving Russley, lately bought Chattis Hill, the 
house which Tom Cannon built within little more than half a mile of 
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Danebury, and in which he tillrecently resided. Some fifty horses 
are stabled there, the property of Mr. A. F. Bassett, Mr. B. W. 
Parr, Mr. H. Whitworth, Mr. McCreery, Mr. J. M. Kerne, the 
Duke of Portland; and recently Mr. Dermot McCalmont, a first 
cousin of Mr. Persse, has joined the stable, having flat-racers and 
jumpers there, which latter, under his relative’s judicious guidance, 
he is beginning to ride in effective fashion. 

A considerable number of winners have beenturned out from 
Stockbridge during the ‘cross-country season, the most notable 
occurrence being the second of Judas in the Liverpool. Mr. Persse 
had some hopes of the horse, but had taken no steps to try to find 
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out what his chances were, as he does not believe in trying National 
horses. ‘‘ You can find out about your flat-race horses and your 
hurdle-jumpers,” he remarks ; ‘‘as for hurdlers, there is no machine 
to contend against and no fences; but nine times out of ten when 
endeavouring to try ‘chasers something happens.” A horse that 
jumps with ease to himself is not unlikely to stay the Liverpool 
course, according to Mr. Persse’s views, and as Judas’s jumping 
powers have developed he thought it reasonable to hope much. 
The son of Wild Monk is very deficient in speed, and his trainer was 
not at all surprised to see him beaten, though frankly he did not 
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think that Lutteur would beat him, having an idea that the French 
horse would not get the country. 

Of the flat-race horses Mr. McCalmont’s Tres Moutarde ran 
third for the Brocklesby and on Easter Monday won the County 
Plate at Birmingham, beating Mr. Larnach’s Simonella filly, re- 
garded by many as the best seen out so far. Santa Contessa was 
also third in a field of thirty-eight for the Beckhampton Plate at 
Newbury. It will be strange if the Chattis Hill horses fail to do 
well during the season, and the popularity of their trainer will 
make their successes specially welcome. 
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MEXICO: THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


WILD GAME AND FISHING IN THE TROPICS 


BY PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ** Through Five Republics of South America,” ** Mexico of the Twentieth 
Century,” etc., etc. 


[The Author of this article, who has travelled no fewer than five times round 
the world, and has visited practically every known and many unknown lands, is 
able to speak with assurance upon the matters dealt with. Mr. Percy F. Martin is 
well known as the Special Correspondent of several leading daily papers. | 


To say ‘‘Sport” to the average Mexican is equivalent to crying 
‘‘Rats” toa terrier. His black eyes glisten, his big mouth gapes, 
his usual air of lazy indifference vanishes, and he becomes as alert 
and as eager as a Southerner ever can. And yet the Mexican, I 
mean the Indian native, is not a ‘‘sportsman”’ in the true sense of 
the word. It is the love of inflicting pain and the excitement of 
pursuing his quarry which appeal to him. 

But if the Mexican is not a good sportsman, there is good sport, 
and plenty of it, to be found in Mexico. Indeed, I know no country, 
and I have encircled the world five times in my lifetime, where 
better sport can be obtained. Moreover, it can be enjoyed at all 
times of the year; in summer as in winter. There is no close 
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season, a matter for regret, perhaps, as I shall show later on. The 
absence of sound game-laws, in fact, is about the only drawback 
and the only bane to sportsmen in Mexico. 

Mexico is a huge country, and presents practically all kinds of 
climates. Naturally, it also contains all classes of game; and in 
dealing with sport over such a vast area one is confronted with the 
difficulty of knowing where to begin. For the purposes of this article 
I propose to divide the subject into two categories, namely, ‘‘ shoot- 
ing’? and ‘‘fishing.’” Both are subjects upon which substantial 
volumes might be written without in any way exhausting either 
their scope or their interest, and it appears to me, as it must to 
others who have read books on Mexico, as remarkable as it is 


CAMP IN THE DESERT, STATE OF COAHUILA 
Bag: Bear, white-tailed deer, burra, javali, and coydte 


regrettable, that such slight attention has been devoted to the quest 
of sport in this little-known Republic. I can hardly be accused of 
undue enthusiasm by pronouncing Mexico to be a “ paradise” for 
those who are devoted to the subjects I am discussing, and if in the 
following lines I excite the envy and interest of any reader suffi- 
ciently to induce him to test the accuracy of my statements, I fancy 
that, in the end, he will not only acquit me of exaggeration or 
unjustified optimism, but will agree, as I myself must feel, that I 
have done but scanty justice to my theme. 

Fur and feather abound in that vast tract of country lying 
between 33 deg. and 15 deg. N. lat. and 87 deg. and 117 deg. 
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W. long., stretching for about 1,950 miles N.N.W. and S.S.E., 
with a mean breadth of 400 miles, varying from about 1,000 in 
26 deg. N. to 130 at the narrowest part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and with a coastline of nearly 6,000 miles. Glance at the map of 
Mexico and see the hugeness of each individual state. Close 
together are Chihuahua, Coahuila and Durango, where the black, 
the brown, and the grisly bear are found, even yet, in abundance, 
and those who are in the secret know how to track them. On 
the extreme east lies the beautiful State of Tamaulipas, where the 
jungles are alive with deer, wild pig, and feathered game of every 
description from the lordly turkey to the tiny wood-dove. Among 
the Sierra Madre Mountains of Sonora may be found the antelope 
and the mountain sheep, while, in all the above States, as well as in 
that of Nuevo Leon, the white-tailed deer thrives almost untouched. 
Then, further south, in the States of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Tabasco 
and Chiapas, hunting parties are so numerous and their bags are so 
ponderous that little or no attention is given to their doings, the 
average of each gun being one to three deer per day, and as many 
duck, turkey, and other bird as the horse or the foot-peon can carry. 

There is nothing kingly or noble about the Mexicantiger (Felis 
pardalia), which is a mean skunk of an animal, and any day will 
sooner run away than fight. In no part of the country is he found of 
any great size, nor is he brilliant in colouring. The largest size I 
have seen has been in the southern parts of Mexico, namely, on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but in no way can he be compared to the 
magnificent royal creatures of India, where he ranks as the largest 
of the existing Felida. The illustration which I give is of a pet 
tiger which was caught quite young, and is regarded as a mascot by 
the labourers working at the Manzanillo Port Works, in the State of 
Colima, in the tropic region of Mexico. His kind is found roaming 
in nearly all the regions of the temperate and tropic zones; and in 
the States of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Chiapas and Guerréro is found the 
ounce (Felis yaguarandi). Monkeys embracing half a dozen varie- 
ties are abundant in the States of Tabasco, Campeche, Chiapas, 
Yucatan, Oaxaca, Guerréro and Vera Cruz. The puma, or South 
American Lion (Felis consolor), haunts the Sierra Caliente, or hot 
country, notably the States of Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Cam- 
peche and Chiapas, but he is also known occasionally to visit the 
temperate belt. 

The Mexican bear offers splendid sport, being of a particularly 
pugnacious and ferocious nature. He is what is known as the Ursus 
Americanus, and rarely exceeds five feet in length. I give a picture 
of a small bear-cub whose mother was killed, after fierce resistance, 
at the Meza de Sandia, in the State of Chihuahua. It belonged to 
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the ‘grisly ” species, which inhabits the regions of the Rocky 
Mountains as far south as Mexico, and is recognised as the most 
savage of the whole family, more dreaded by the Indian, as it is by 
the Canadian trapper, than any other. 

The coyéte or prairie wolf is not to be despised on this considera- 
tion, and although his northern range is supposed to be limited to 
the 55th degree of latitude, he is, nevertheless, found far down in 
Mexico, where he is known as the Lupus Mexicanus. Night after 
night I have heard his cries, hunting in packs, and defying all but 


A PET LEOPARD (MEXICAN TIGER) 


the most experienced shot and the speediest horse when pursued. 
The fur of this creature is exactly the same as that of the grey wolf, 
and consists of long hairs, with a thick wool at their base. The 
wool is of a smoky or dull lead colour; the long hairs on the 
back are either white for their whole length, or just tipped with 
black. The prevalent shade of the body along the spine is dark 
blackish grey, sprinkled with white hairs; the head, the cheeks, 
upper lip, chin, and throat are white, as are also the belly and 
the insides of the thighs. The tail is grey and brown with a 
LL2 
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black tip. The specimen of coyéte shown in my illustration was 
shot at Tisoz, in the State of Coahuila. 

Still farther south, in the tropical regions, are tigers, mountain- 
lions, tapirs, crocodiles, monkeys, and birds of paradise, while here, 
as in all parts of Mexico, which is plentifully endowed with lakes, 
millions of waterfowl exist, and even the wholesale executions which 
take place occasionally, and almost uninterfered with, by means of 
dynamite explosions, apparently make little difference to their huge 
number. 

Not only is dynamite used indiscriminately, but regular holo- 
causts occur periodically by means of trap-guns, which, being 
set sometimes over an area of two or three acres, slaughter hun- 
dreds of birds at one time, large numbers of which are never even 
collected. It is actually on record that more than 1,500 ducks 
were killed by a single discharge of one of these batteries on Lake 
Xochimilco. I can, from personal experience, assert that the 
slaughter of duck-life in these circumstances is simply appalling in 
its effectiveness. Of course, no genuine ‘‘ sportsman ”’ would indulge 
in such a practice, but the average Mexican, who, as I have already 
said, falls far short of our conception of a sportsman, thinks it 
legitimate to resort, either singly or in numbers, to a favourite 
feeding-ground of the birds, and here carefully and systematically 
to biit the ground with corn and other food so as to attract the 
ducks in as large a number as possible. For days together this 
practice continues, every precaution being taken to avoid disturbing 
the birds while either feeding or resting, the object being to convert 
the locality into a ‘‘duck’s paradise.” But while their confidence 
is being gained, plans are going on for their wholesale destruction ; 
masked batteries are being constructed which command every foot 
of the feeding-ground, the machines employed being anything and 
everything which will shoot, including old muskets and gun-barrels 
which probably did duty against the Mexicans themselves in the 
days of their Spanish conquerors. These instruments, being trained 
at all angles, when fired rake the feeding birds so effectively that 
more than one-half of their total number fall victims. We all know 
the stupidity of the average duck—how, in spite of being scared, it 
will settle again and again near the point of danger, or hover 
hesitatingly over a dead companion waiting for it to rise. Thus, 
the birds which may have escaped the first volley succumb to the 
second; and it isa pitiful sight to see the face of the waters after 
one of these fusillades has been finished. 

The varieties of water-birds met with in Mexico run through 
practically the range of known species, but the greatest variation is 
among the canvasback, mallard, redhead, sprigtail, widgeon, bald- 
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pates, blue and green winged teal, cinnamon teal, and muscovy duck, 
as well as wild-geese and cranes of numerous species. 

For the best duck-shooting, I should recommend sportsmen to 
go to Lake Chapala, in the State of Jalisco. This is a favourite 
haunt not only of ducks, but of geese, which in the early morning 
may be found in their thousands, and approached quite closely be- 
hind the thick foliage and other vantage-ground which the lake-shores 
afford. It is no uncommon practice to chase these geese on horse- 
back, while feeding. They are exceedingly fat and heavy birds, and 
take a long time to rise on the wing, with a strong propensity to 
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A BEAR CUB, THE MOTHER HAVING BEEN KILLED 


settle again at the earliest moment, sometimes at a distance of barely 
500 or 600 yards from the place where they started. A good 
Mexican mustang will easily run down these waddling, frightened 
birds, and it is quite an easy matter to knock them over with a 
stick if they are caught up before they can get into the swing of their 
flight ; but once this has been attained then ‘‘ good-bye ”’ to all such 
chances. 

Another great ‘‘duck paradise’’ is found at Lake Patzctiaro, in 
the State of Michoacan, which is the highest navigable water in 
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Mexico, and next highest on the continent, Yellowstone Lake alone 
having a higher altitude. 

In the state of Guanajuato there are a large number of natural 
lakes or lagunas, as well as several artificial reservoirs constructed 
for the use of the mines; and these, at many times of the year, are 
thronged with varieties of duck, including the beautiful cinnamon 
teal and muscovy duck, known locally as the Pato do Castillo. In 
shape, the Mexican muscovy is very much like the domestic species 
known to us, but it is both larger and handsomer in appearance, 
almost black in colour or very dark brown, the breast and neck being 
lighter and covered with black spots. Unlike other specimens of its 
species, the Mexican muscovy is not a water-duck, feeding strictly on 
fruit and seeds; consequently it is not found near water, but has to 
be sought for in wooded districts, its favourite haunt being the neigh- 


COYOTE SHOT AT TISOZ, STATE OF COAHUILA 


bourhood of the lofty capomo trees, upon the branches of which it is 
found feeding on its choicest fruit. The pichechlin, so called from 
its curious cry, resembles very closely the sprigtail, the chief difference 
being in the length of its legs and the colouring of its bill, the former 
being exceptionally long and the latter of a deep red. 

Among the partridge family, which is well represented through. 
out the length and breadth of Mexico, the quail, although the 
smallest, is one of the finest game birds. A great many sports- 
men are of opinion that quail-shooting is to be preferred to any 
other, and certainly, of the six or seven varieties of the partridge 
family which are known in Mexico, the quail affords the best fun. 
The bird is to be found from the river bottoms and prairies of the 
Rio Grande, the natural boundary line between the United States 
of America and Mexico, as far south as Lower California. Here 
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we have the bobwhite and the blue varieties, both of which seem to be 
somewhat shyerthan the ordinary quail, and very difficult to pot. The 
messena partridge, a very gaudy and somewhat rare bird, plentifully 
frequents the foothills of the mountain ranges that border the Rio 
Grande Valley; and another variety of partridge, at certain times of 
the year, abounds in the neighbourhood of Durango. Immense coveys 
of quail are encountered on the peninsula of Lower California, as well 
as in the state of Guanajuato ; while on the tropical foothill country 
of the Pacific coast a particularly beautiful variety of quail or par- 
tridge is found. The Mexicans know it by the generic term Perdrix, 


BEAR COUNTRY IN THE STATE OF CHIHUAHUA 


but it shows many important departures from the appearance of an 
ordinary partridge. So far as actual size is concerned it is rather 
larger than its English brother; the body is round and plump, the 
tail almost non-existent. The plumage is of a slate-blue colour, 
except on the breast, where it is of a reddish-brown. The head and 
beak are more suggestive of a wild pigeon; but it is unlike this bird 
in its habits, for it is exceedingly solitary, and haunts the shady bank 
of the Tierra Caliente, or hot-country, watercourses. When flushed, 
the bird rises strongly with the ‘‘ whirr”’ of a ruffled grouse ; but its 
flight is very short, and as it drops to the ground again very soon it 
is easily approached and shot. 
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Then there is the Mexican jack snipe, which is very similar to 
the bird known all over the American continent under the cognomen 
of the ‘“‘ English snipe,” or ‘‘ Wilson’s snipe,” no portion of the globe 
apparently being without some representative of this family. The 
best months for snipe-shooting in Mexico are September and Octo- 
ber, although the sport can be indulged in right to the end of April, 
after which the bird takes flight for his Northern breeding places. 
Those who have had experience of snipe-shooting in other parts of 
the world are unanimous in saying that the best sport is to be 
obtained on the shores of Oxchimilco, where, it may be mentioned, 
General Porfirio Diaz, the President of the Republic, has a large 


NATIVE BOAT UPON LAKE CHAPALA 


game reserve which he visits once or twice in the year, and to which 
special guests are invited. 

In addition to the hordes of snipe and partridge there are 
golden plover, known locally as guaga, which usually arrive with the 
first heavy rains of the month of August ; doves, wild pigeons which 
haunt the swamp country in small flocks and are known under the 
name patagon ; countless thousands of other doves of the white- 
winged and sharp-tailed species, which are very easy shooting and 
afford but little sport ; and several varieties of a diminutive member 
of the dove family known as congitas, which, although very little 
larger than the English sparrow (it may be compared, as regards 
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flavour, to the European ortolan), are very approachable, and are 
easily bagged. During the time the fierce ‘‘northers” or strong 
winds, which are the bane of Mexico, especially on the Gulf Coast, 
are blowing, large flocks of wild swan wing their way hither from 
their Northern homes in search of winter quarters in the sunny South. 
The numerous lagunas and wide lakes of the Central Plateau of 
Mexico then swarm, not only with wild swan, but with Canadian 
geese, grey and white brant and sandhill cranes, splendid sport being 
found among all these birds in the States of Jalisco, Michoacan and 
Durango, although they are met with in considerable quantities in 
other parts of the country. 


CROSSING THE FERRY ON THE WAY TO A DUCK HUNT IN COAHUILA 


The turkey family is abundantly represented, and gobblers up 
to 40lb. or 45 lb. are commonly discovered. There are several varie- 
ties, but they are all alike in regard to the difficulty of approach, 
being shy, astute and wary birds. On the borders of the Rio Grande 
the common bronze wild turkey of Texas has his haunts, although 
he is not so numerous as he used to be in the pre-repeating rifle 
days. On the western Sierra Madre an equally large but lighter- 
coloured turkey is frequently met with, especially in the State of 
Durango, a flock usually numbering anything between fifty and 
seventy. The ossilated or Honduras turkey is encountered in 
Southern Mexico, but he is a rare bird. 
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For turkey-shooting many sportsmen use a I0-gauge shotgun, but 
it is a clumsy weapon at best, and the most suitable arm will be 
found a small-bore, finely sighted, and well-balanced rifle, to be used, 
preferably, with full jacketed bullets and a high-power smokeless 
powder. For partridge-shooting is recommended about an ounce of 
No. 6 or 7 shot, with 3} drams behind it of good smokeless powder 
used in a 12-bore. Some sportsmen make use of a feather-weight 


DUCK SHOT ON LAKE CHAPALA 


16-gauge when shooting whirring quail and delusive snipe; but it has 
been said, and with perfect truth, that whether the sportsman be 
armed with a 10, 12, or a 16 gauge, there is game in Mexico of all 
sizes to suit any bore or any weight. Neither licence nor permit is 
necessary to carry a gun in Mexico, foreign sportsmen also being 
allowed to bring in their own weapons anda limited amount of 
ammunition free of import duties at the border. 
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For those who are fond of crocodile-hunting, there is an immense 
amount of this kind of sport available. At the outlets of nearly all 
the big rivers, such, for instance, as the Rio Coatzacoalcos and the 
Rio Panuco, near the city of Tampico, on the Gulf shore, croco- 
diles are found in profusion, and are hunted for their pelts. In spite 
of the relentless persecution which is waged against them, the rivers 
are full of them, more especially the Grigalva and the Usumacinta. 
In all these rivers, also, are to be found turtles in numerous varieties, 
while hundreds live on the coast. Valuable tortoise-fishing is to be 
had in Yucatan, Campeche, and along the shores of Lower California. 
The fresh-water turtle is found in the interior of Mexico, while still 
another class dwells on the burning plains of Chihuahua. 

I strongly recommend all sportsmen going to Mexico to take 
their guns and ammunition with them, because they are very little 


A MEXICAN PEON AS A RETRIEVER 


likely to meet with the best quality of either in the republic itself. 
Most of the firearms, cartridges and cartridge-cases are imported 
from the United States, although German, Belgian and Spanish 
makes are represented. Of dealers in British arms and ammunition 
there are few representatives ; and, differing from the custom of India, 
where departing residents frequently offer good guns for which they 
have no further use, it is very seldom that one has the opportunity of 
picking up a good weapon in Mexico. Neither do the natives under- 
stand cleaning them, and sportsmen, therefore, may be recommended 
to see to their arms personally. 

It is not for me to suggest any particular make or pattern, for 
every sportsman has his own ideas upon the subject, and the variety 
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of choice is immense. I would, however, say a word in favour 
of the 12-bore hammerless double-barrelled wild-fowl gun, with 
extra strong breech action and barrels, chambered and bored for 
3 in. ‘‘ perfect” thin brass cartridge case, shooting up to I} oz. 
shot, nitro-proof, both barrels fullest choke, or right modified and left 
full choke, with range and penetration about equal to that of an 8-bore 
and weight about 73} lb. With regard to cartridges, the smokeless 
powder and Eley’s will be found excellent, as well as Noble’s sport- 
ing “ ballistite,”” and the Empire smokeless cartridges ; but all such 
taken out of the country should be packed air-tight before being 
shipped. 

In regard to all the localities referred to as affording good sport, 
accommodation, if not of a luxurious, at least of an efficient nature, 


A GOOD DAY'S BAG 


may be depended upon. Mexico is known more for the quantity than 
the quality of its hotels, and as a rule sportsmen who are more or 
less accustomed to “ roughing” it and do not insist too closely upon 
the luxury of a Ritz or the perfection of a Carlton may rely upon a 
sound night's lodging and at least an abundance of food, no matter 
where they may be stranded. No village, however small, lacks an 
inn of some description ; while, should the party be in camp and 
provisions run short, there is seldom any difficulty in obtaining a 
temporary supply of chickens, eggs, and the native Mexican bean, 
known as /rijoli, or meal from which a pasty, flat cake called tortilla, 
and not unlike the Passover-cakes eaten by pious Jews, is made. 

If one needs spirituous liquors there are always copious supplies 
of the native tequila and pulque, a particularly nauseous-looking and 
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intoxicating compound made from the root of the cactus plant. 
Again, the Mexicans of all classes, from the landed proprietor to the 
humble peon, are extremely hospitable, and no foreigner need ever 
fear being turned from their doors unsatisfied. 

So far as hotel accommodation is concerned, this may be obtained 
for 4 dollars (Mex.), equal to 8s. per day, which includes both board 
and lodging, there being no ‘‘ extras.” At some of the smaller inns the 
prices are even less; but then so are the conveniences and comforts. 
Natives as guides or attendants, mule-drivers, pack-drivers or carga- 
dores (porters), can beengaged at 25 centavos (about 3d.) per day. They 


MANZANILLO BAY, WHERE EXCELLENT FISHING IS OBTAINED 


provide their own food, but they are great thieves, and a very careful 
eye has to be kept upon the provisions and the equipment. 

It is perfectly astonishing the weight that these men, short and 
stunted as they look, can manage. I have had cargadores with me 
who have each carried a weight of not less than 80 to 85 lb. between 
their shoulders, secured by a strong hempen rope passing round 
their foreheads outside the sombrero which they invariably wear. 
The weights have been carried uphill and down-dale, hour by hour, 
through the broiling midday heat, and on more occasions than 
I could count the bearers have arrived at their destination, by short 
routes known only to themselves, sooner than I who was mounted 
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on horseback, all starting at the same time. It is almost impossible 
to tire out a Mexican peon; and providing he be firmly and tactfully 
treated he is one of the most good-humoured and willing of people 
it is possible to deal with. I can only compare his docile patience 
to that of his Aryan brother in India. Both will squat for hours on 
their haunches waiting with a persistency which is almost devilish ; 
and which, if convenient on some occasions, is also found embarrass- 
ing and aggravating upon others. 

Hunting parties are readily made up, a convenient number 
being from four to seven guns, with from eight to twenty beaters to 
stir up the game. The early morning is found the best time to 


DRAWING THE NET IN LAKE CHAPALA 


start, just before daylight. Among the greatest drawbacks to 
hunting in this country are the millions of ticks which swarm upon 
every tree and every bush, and which it is impossible to avoid when 
passing through the jungle; while mosquitoes are also a terrible 
pest, being fiercer, larger, and more poisonous, especially in the 
States of Guerréro, Chiapas and Vera Cruz, than in any other 
country which I have visited. 

It seems a long journey, one of 5,000 miles, more or less, 
which one has to undertake in order to enjoy the exceptional 
sea-fishing in Mexico, and yet I have never found a genuine sports- 
man who has done it express regret. Most fishermen have heard 
of the tarpon, and many have read of the magnificent sport which 
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he affords; but few have had the opportunity of putting their 
prowess to the test. It is true that you will meet with the 
experienced fisherman who declares that salmon-fishing is after all 
the better of the two; at least each pursuit has its enthusiastic 
votaries. So far as my own experience goes I should say that 
tarpon-fishing affords more excitement and better all-round sport 
than any kind of piscatorial practice in the world. The coast of 
Florida used to be considered the best fishing ground; but the 
coast of Mexico, especially round about Tampico, which lies on the 
left bank of the River Panuco, and about six miles from its mouth, 
is one of the best spots that I know of, if one puts aside the 
aggravating ‘“‘norther” which blows in these parts for four days 
out of every six during the winter months. 


TARPON LEAPING INTO THE AIR ABOUT QFT. 
OUT OF THE WATER WHEN HOOKED 


The fisherman, who may be advised to embark by himself with 
the exception of one, or at most two boatmen, should provide 
himself with bait consisting of some twenty recently-killed mullet. 
His line, 2ooyds. in length, should consist of what is known as 
27-ply tarpon line, wound on a multiplying reel with a brake con- 
sisting of a single button, by moving which the necessary amount 
of friction can be applied to the drum. The rod is to be 6ft. in 
length, strong but pliable, as may be assumed when the fish to 
be angled for ranges anything between 5 and 8 ft. in length. 

At certain seasons of the year tarpon are to be found so thickly 
that no sooner is the bait cast into the water than it is seized; but it 
must not be assumed that this is the beginning of the end,—it is 
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merely the end of the beginning. Immediately the fish feels himself 
hooked, he flings himselfinto the air eight or nine feet high (I give an 
illustration showing this remarkable acrobatic feat) about forty 
or fifty yards from the boat, and then, if securely attached, he rushes 
away, first here, then there—anywhere, in fact, in his excitement and 
surprise— but finally in a straight direction clear out to sea. The 
experienced Mexican boatman, and it is useless to engage any other 
if enjoyable sport is sought for, rows steadily against the fish, and 
thus keeps it in more or less the same position. The line is rapidly 
and firmly wound in or let out as discretion dictates, the fish being 
a fierce and determined fighter, struggling continually against being 
dragged into shallow water. He will fight vigorously for his 
liberty for sometimes two or three hours before he can be tired out, 
and even then it is genuine hard work to land him. As often as not 
he will bite clean through the strong wire and disappear entirely ; 
but an expert tarpon fisherman assured me that much, if not every- 
thing, depends upon the sharpness and strength of the hook em- 
ployed. The same authority also informed me, and I have found 
his word trustworthy, that the true art of tarpon-fishing consists in 
keeping a steady strain upon the line until the final tragedy is over, or 
until the fish escapes; for by giving him a moment’s breathing spell 
occasionally, he is rendered fresh and ready for another battle. 

If it were not for the splendid sport afforded, tarpon-fishing 
would be really hard work; for, as it has been said, there is more 
fight to the pound and more pounds to the fish in tarpon than any 
other thing taken with hook and line. 

We are all accustomed to gross exaggeration in regard to fish 
captures, and most of such descriptions are consequently received 
with hesitation. Inregard to the size of the tarpon caught in Mexico, 
however, no exaggeration is necessary, for there are truly stupen- 
dous fish in these waters. A well-known and enthusiastic angler, 
Dr. H. W. Howe, of Mexico City, for a long time held the record as 
captor of the largest tarpon. This measured 6 ft. roin. in length, 
and weighed 243 lb.; but since then the record has been broken by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, British Vice-Consul at Tampico, who, in April 
1905, successfully landed a tarpon 7ft. 2}in. in length, with 
mouth closed, and weighing 200}]b. It will be observed that 
although a longer fish it was not such a heavy one. I give a photo- 
graph of this monster, which has now been stuffed and presented, 
I believe, to the Liverpool Museum. 

Fascinating as tarpon-fishing undoubtedly is, it is by no means 
the only kind of piscatorial sport to be enjoyed in Mexico. In few 
countries that I have visited have I encountered. a greater variety 
of fish, and quite as gamey a sport is to be found with the native black 
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sea-bass. This fish is found principally round about Vera Cruz, and 
as an instance of its size I may mention the specimen which was 
captured by Mr. P. M. Bennett, who, in an open boat outside Vera 
Cruz Harbour, landed a t102-lb. sea-bass, which took the com- 
bined strength of two men to pull into the boat. It was almost 
unmanageable, and only with the greatest difficulty was it got under 
control by thrusting the boat-hook well into its mouth. Another 


A GIANT TARPON 


Length, 74 ft. with mouth closed, 7 ft. qin. with mouth open; weight, 200}lb. 


enthusiastic fisherman, Mr. J. A. L. Waddell, an American by birth, 
a few years ago, when fishing in the Tampico, in the course of eleven 
days, landed 24 tarpon, 59 jack-fish, and 2 jew-fish, weighing, all 
told, approximately 3,500lb. His largest tarpon measured 6 ft. 3 in. 
Upon a second visit, made the following year, Mr. Waddell landed 


six tarpon averaging 5 ft. 84 in. each in length, and upon the last day 
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of his stay, in four hours, he caught 35 jack-fish, averaging 20 lb. 
each in weight. 

As I have said, while tarpon are to be found in ample numbers 
at the mouths of the various rivers entering the Gulf of Mexico, 
other fish of a smaller size, but in equal abundance, afford sport 
in all the lakes; and there are some 59 of these in different parts of 
Mexico, all of which are favourably known as fine fishing grounds. 


THE RETURN OF THE HUNTERS 
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FIDO 
BY J. M. DODINGTON 


‘* QUINDICE lire, signor.”’ 

The puppy stopped licking its bleeding paw, cocked its head to 
one side, and fixed me with its one undamaged eye. The little black 
bead sparkled, knowingly. 

‘* Now will this mad Englishman be fool enough to pay it ?’’—I 
seemed to read the speculation on the tiny black countenance. 

Ah, my Fido, you were too modest! Not ten times—not a 
hundred times ‘‘ quindice lire ” would purchase you now! 

But to the padrone of the butcher’s shop at Stresa I presented 
another front. 

**Quindice lire!’’ I echoed, in a voice of amazed reproach. 
I shrugged my shoulders and turned my hands outwards, palms 
uppermost. 

** But, yes, signor. See you, his mother here,” and he indicated 
a nondescript, fawn-coloured animal of the pug-cum-greyhound 
species, “‘is, of all dogs, the surest in the caccia.”’ 

Certainly the mother was a wonder. With my own eyes I had 
watched the gallant butcher sally forth, gun over shoulder, one 
giorno di festa, in pursuit of a flock of goldfinches which had settled 
in his vineyard. Stealthily he crept along behind the ruined wall, 
Lilah (such was the cognomen of Fido’s mamma) at his heels. The 
padrone’s scattering shot devastated the ranks of the birds, perched 
close together on the swaying tendrils, and, from the lush grass, I 
witnessed Lilah retrieve nine tiny corpses. 

Partly from curiosity, partly from idleness, I quartered the 
ground myself afterwards—not a feather remained. 

** And his father, ah, his father! ”’—the padrone’s face assumed 
an expression of rapt adoration—‘‘ in all Piemonte there is no such 
truffle-hunter as he!” 

The puppy’s one black eye stared at me unblinkingly—he dared 
me to doubt his distinguished ancestry. 

Ten minutes before, on issuing from the post-office which faced 
the butcher’s shop, my eye had been caught by the whole-hearted 
enjoyment of a very small and extremely hideous coal-black puppy, 
who squatted in the thick, white dust of the roadway, gnawing a 
bone—* Such a succulent bone! ”’ said the shining eyes, half-closed 
in sensuous enjoyment. Upon him, like an avalanche from the 
heights of Monte Rosa, descended the big yellow poodle of the post- 
master. One blow from the great paw sent the poor little innocent 
sprawling in the dust, and off went the robber with his prey. The 
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puppy emitted one yelp of pain and dismay, then scrambled to his 
feet, and, with a howl of rage, dashed in pursuit as fast as his fat 
little legs could carry him. In the open space by Bolongaro’s shop 
the thief was crouched, in full enjoyment of his booty. Without an 
instant’s pause to count the cost the puppy launched itself at his 
nose. A clash of the great yellow jaws, and the tiny right paw hung 
bleeding and useless. The puppy ‘‘ recked not of his wound,”’ but 
with another shriek of fury hurled himself, a second time, upon 
Goliath. This time the big mouth closed on the small black head ; 
the puppy was suspended in mid-air and shaken like a rat. When 
at last he descended to terra firma, gone was the light of one optic. 
Little David fell back a few paces and studied his adversary. Clearly 
at this end of the enemy danger lay ; he would try the rearward part. 
On three legs he fetched a compass, and his small razor-like teeth 
met in the outstretched hind paw. With a roar of rage the poodle 
whirled round, but the puppy was too quick for him. As the big 
dog whirled so did he ; as the big dog’s attention returned to the bone 
so did the little dog’s to the paw or tail, whichever came handiest. 

Hampered by anxiety concerning his ill-gotten tit-bit—for were 
not Ponto the pointer and Turco the truffle-hunter hovering in 
the offing ?—the poodle dared not devote his whole energy to making 
an end of his mosquito foe. At last, after one specially virulent stab 
from the sharp little teeth, and expedited by the advance of Lilah, 
hair erect and fangs ominously bared, the chicken-hearted giant 
abandoned the bone of contention and fled. Bleeding but trium- 
phant, little Fido bore off the prize to his padrone’s doorstep. And 
then stepped in the irony of all things canine! 

** Vile little one, what doest thou again on my clean doorstep ?” 
cried Maria Assunta, the butcher’s black-browed wife. She seized 
the bone, and with one vigorous sweep of her brown arm sent it 
flying into the azure waters of Lake Maggiore. The beady eye fol- 
lowed its flight through the air, turned for an instant a blank gaze.on 
Maria Assunta’s frowning face—then the small philosopher sat down 
and attended to his wounds. Gone indeed was the treasure, but 
at least not into Goliath’s greedy maw. 

Then it was that I stepped forward and inquired the price of 
the champion. 

In the end, of course, the padrone had his “ quindice lire.” 
Twelve-and-six did not seem to me a ruinous price for such a valiant 
little Gollywog, though, doubtless, two-and-six was considerably 
above his market figure. 

I adjusted my bandana round the tiny bull-neck, and jibbing, 
backing, squealing, Fido was dragged up the stony track to my 
mountain-home. 
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What my life for the next six months would have been without 
him I shudder to think; for at that precise period of my chequered 
career I was terribly down on my luck. At the end of the previous 
hunting season, when going at a great pace with hounds over a 
particularly treacherous tract of country, my mare had put her foot 
in a deep hole, pitched on to her head, and rolled over me, breaking 
my leg and doing various other injuries to my frame which necessi- 
tated my being on my back for a long time. 

“Never mind,” was my first thought, ‘‘ hunting is almost over 
for this year, and by next season I shall be all right again.” 

But ‘‘ Not so, my dear sir,” said the great man whom my 
friends induced me to consult, the summer being over, and I being 
still a limping, battered wreck, ‘“‘not on any account for another 
twelve months at least must you get into the saddle.” 

Now, it is not in flesh and blood to stand a hunting-season in 
England when, with ‘“‘a southerly wind and a cloudy sky,” one’s 
little world rides gaily forth to the chase, leaving the useless hulk 
to groan and grunt over his smoking-room fire; so, dearly as I love 
the right little, tight little island, and profoundly convinced as I am 
of its being quite the best amongst all countries of this habit- 
able globe, I yet resolved to mitigate some of the worst pangs of 
invalidism by spending the idle months in some country where red 
coats did not flash across the green sward and the horn of the 
hunter was not heard on the hill. 

I had tried the salt cure at Kreuznach, I had wandered about 
Switzerland, I had drifted from the Engadine into Italy, and not 
until my purchase of the black puppy from the butcher of the fair 
town of Stresa on the sunny shores of Lake Maggiore had I known 
a really happy hour. 

Fido’s education in the ways of civilised society was in itself an 
engrossing task. Descendant of a long line of go-as-you-please 
Italian ancestors, his manners were nil. His obstinacy was 
stupendous, his reasoning powers astounding. Often I marked him 
pause in a game of play with a little friend as my oft-repeated call 
fell on his ear. He would cock his head to one side and survey me 
consideringly. ‘ If I disobey I shall get thrashed—but what a lark Iam 
having! Yes, decidedly it is worth the licking—so here goes!” And 
not till his sportive soul was sated would he droopingly approach 
me, and, with prolonged, protesting wails, submit to the inevitable. 

In the fireplace of my bedroom at the ‘ Torre di Londra ”’— 
such was the high-sounding name of my mountain-hostelry—there 
stood every night a spirit-lamp on which I, personally, boiled the 
water for my “night-cap.” Does the water ever boil in Continental 
hotels, I wonder? I have never yet had it served to me beyond the 
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lukewarm stage. Every morning it was the now half-grown Fido’s 
self-imposed task to carry the kettle, by its handle, downstairs to my 
sitting room, and there deposit it in readiness for my breakfast cup 
of tea. For weeks he had accomplished this feat with the greatest 
éclat, and with unspeakable joy to himself. One morning, as I 
left my room some little time after Fido’s descent, I observed 
a track of water along the brick passage and down the stairs, 
culminating in a great pool on the sitting-room floor. Fido sat, 
ruefully regarding it. 

“What does this mean, sir?” I cried, sternly. ‘‘ You careless 
dog, I am ashamed of you! Just see what you have done!” 

Fido looked up, pitifully, into my face, as I continued to launch 
reproaches at his devoted head. Suddenly I discovered that I had 
forgotten my watch, and left the room to fetch it. On my return 
Fido had disappeared—so had the kettle. 

I rang the bell, and the fat Giovannina entered. 

“ The kettle, signor ?” she echoed, in surprise. ‘‘ I know nothing 
of it since I carried it into the signor’s room last night—Ah! well 
remembered !” she interjected with a sudden thought. ‘‘ The signor 
will do well to be careful with that kettle; I had the great misfortune 
to knock it against the wall, and I fear the spout is loose.” 

At that moment I heard aclinking sound in the garden, beneath 
my window, and looked out. 

Along the path marched Fido, kettle in mouth, determination 
in every strut of the short, stout legs. He deposited the kettle on 
the ground and eyed it malevolently, then he advanced to the middle 
of the asparagus-bed and began to dig. Fiercely and unfalteringly 
he dug till he had made a considerable hole. ‘‘’Tis not as deep as 
a well, nor as wide as a church door, but ’twill suffice,” said Fido. 
He seized the offending kettle and dropped it into the hole. Hastily 
he covered it with earth until only the damaged spout protruded. 
Then he stepped back and surveyed his handiwork. 

“‘ By your evil-doing you brought down the vials of wrath on 
my innocent head—but never again, my friend, never again! I flatter 
myself I have settled you!” and, with tail erect, he trotted, con- 
tentedly, back to the house. 

Ever, as he increased in wisdom and in stature, did Fido’s 
powers of brain and of will become more remarkable. 

He had formed a great attachment to Nina, the little five-year- 
old daughter of my landlord, and often, when I was absorbed in the 
writing of the magnum opus which was to hand down my name to 
posterity, he accompanied the little girl to and from the village 
school. Returning with her to the Torre one afternoon, out of the 
door of Maddalena’s gourd shop dashed Fido’s arch-enemy, the 
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snarling mongrel, Perseo. Leaping upon Nina, he tore her upper 
garment from neck to heel. 

“Now,” thought Maddalena, who ran forward to drive him 
off, “‘ now will there be a battle grim and great!” 

Notso . . Forone moment Fido stood stock-still and looked 
at Perseo. ‘ Dio! what a look was there!” said Maddalena, when 
relating the moving tale. Then his eyes turned upon the frightened, 
sobbing child. He took the corner of her pinafore in his mouth, 
and gently pulled her forward. Taking absolutely no notice of the 
ill-conditioned mongrel, he led her round the corner and down the 
lane to her home. He stood watching outside thé door until he 
saw her in her mother’s arms. Then he turned, and with glaring, 
blood-red eye and crest erect, tore back to Maddalena’s door. 
There stood Perseo. Like a whirlwind the avenging fury was upon 
his back 

Ten minutes of the very grimmest and “ from the dreadful 
close” rose Fido, mangled, torn, triumphant ! 

But Perseo rose no more. 

The first faint breath of spring blew gently over my upland 
home. Beneath the budding chestnut trees, snowdrop, anemone, 
and’primrose spread a carpet of bloom; the tender pink of almond 
blossom garlanded the broad valley leading to the azure lake; the 
perfume of violets filled the air. The life-giving breezes of this 
spur of the lower Alps had breathed new vigour into my enfeebled 
frame ; almost I felt my own man again—and I had written “ Finis” 
on the last page of my magnum opus ! : 

At this psychological moment arrived a letter from a friend in 
the island of Corsica—an invalid he, in real earnest, poor chap. 

“Come and see me before you go home,” he said, ‘‘if you can 
spare the time. The streams are in fine order and the fish are 
simply clamouring to be caught.” 

I pulled out my Bradshaw. ‘Stresa to Milan, Milan to 
Genoa, Genoa to Leghorn, boat to Bastia, and rail across the island 
to Ajaccio—by Jove, Fido, we'll do it!” 

“Where thou goest, I will go,” said Fido’s blinking eye and 
quivering tail. 

The evening lights were falling softly over the open expanse of 
the Campo dell’ Oro and turning to glowing amethyst the peaks of 
the interior, as, hot, dusty, wayworn, Fido and I drove through the 
picturesque streets of the town to the Grand Hotel d’Ajaccio. 

The appetising odour of roasting coffee and new-baked bread, 
the savoury scent of risotto, mingled with the thick, sweet perfume 
of orange-bloom and the aromatic breath of the macchie. Fido 
raised his sharp black muzzle and drew in long sniffs of satisfaction, 
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My friend looked marvellously improved by his sojourn in the 
‘isle of beauty.” 

““Oh, yes—done me no end of good,” he said ; ‘‘ and to-morrow 
we'll be off, bright and early, to fish the Prunelli.” 

As suggested, so done. The fragrant morning hours saw us 
whirling along the gleaming white road which skirted the bay, 
behind two fiery, unkempt Corsican ponies. 

My friend looked askance at Fido, as, with a joyous bark, he 
leapt into the carriage. 

“Not going to take that dog, surely?” he remonstrated. 
“Why, he'll frighten all the fish within miles.” 

“Not he!” I replied. ‘‘ This dog is not as other dogs are; it 
is not the first time, by a long way, that Fido and I have gone 
fishing together.”’ 

In a succession of glassy cascades and deep dark pools the 
Prunelli flows between its steep verdure-clad banks to the sea. The 
fish are not large, but are exceedingly game and afford excellent sport. 
My friend had acquired a very fair knowledge of their tastes and 
predilections; the water was in fine order. When we called a halt 
for breakfast our baskets were heavy. 

Throughout the morning Fido had kept close to my heel. 
With ears pricked sharply forward and body quivering with excite- 
ment he had watched each trout rise to my fly. Eagerly he had 
leapt to retrieve each wriggling victim. 

We ate our hard-boiled eggs and paté-de-merles near the brink 
of a sullen pool, which my friend had christened ‘the aquarium ” 
from the number and size of the fish which he had often watched 
swimming lazily about in its depths. Only ‘‘ watched,” for not all his 
lures had ever prevailed upon them to ascend into the upper world. 

Sandwich in hand I crept to the edge of ‘‘the aquarium ” and 
surveyed its possibilities. To begin with, it was extremely difficult 
of access. Over rocky shelves the river leapt in a series of deep 
plunges, and formed a dark pool, walled in by high, precipitous 
rocks, densely overhung with thorn and cactus. At only one spot, 
where a narrow shelf jutted slightly forward into the water, would 
it be possible to land a fish. 

Swallowing my last mouthful of sandwich and seizing my rod, 
with infinite care I scrambled to this point, admonishing Fido, in a 
stern whisper, to remain on the height above. As I made my first 
cast I saw his black muzzle poking through the bushes. 

Again and again I threw, but without the smallest success. 
The sun was getting powerful; fishing, I feared, was over for the 
day. I was just thinking of giving up when through the water 
came a rushand a swirl. 
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“ Hooked, by Jove! and he’s a monster!” 

He rushed wildly down stream; I gave him as much line as I 
dared—but the next rapids were near. I ventured to give him the 
butt, and my rod bent almost double. I took a step forward, and 
my foot struck against a lump of rock. It was my damaged limb, 
and the pang which shot through it caused me to fall back, and, 
involuntarily, jerk upwards the point of my rod. Crack! away 
went the top, away went line, away went cast, away went fish! 
An exclamation ’twere best to leave unrecorded escaped my lips—in 
the same instant a black body hurled itself through space, and, 
splash! into the depths of the abyss went Fido! 

What happened in that pool during the next strenuous seconds 
it were difficult to say; the first thing I clearly distinguished, amid 
the plash and pother, was Fido, struggling on the brink of the 
rapids. 

“Fido, Fido!” I cried, in anguish. I caught one flash of 
mutely imploring eyes, then over the falls he went. 

“He'll be dashed to pieces on the rocks below,” was my 
agonised thought, as I scrambled up the cliff and forced my way 
along through the macchie on top. After its wild leap, the river 
rushed through a narrow, rock-strewn channel, to a level stretch of 
ground, where it spread out into a placid bay. There, ready to 
plunge into the water and bring the corpse to land, I peered around 
for the little black body. I had not long to wait; whirled 
round and round in the swift current, down it swept, stayed its 
course on reaching the pool, and floated, helplessly, on its calm 
surface. I ran into the water, seized the inanimate form by its 
tail—that erstwhile tight-curled tail, now so sadly limp and nerve- 
less—and dragged it to land. 

* * * * * 

Yes, my Fido, that was a narrow squeak! the very narrowest, I 
believe, of even your eventful career. . . . Little did I think, as I 
toiled on, endeavouring to pump back breath into your bruised and 
bleeding body, that you would now be snoring peacefully on my 
smoking-room hearth-rug—somewhat grey about the muzzle, it is 
true ; somewhat fat and scant of breath, but with a nose that is 
without a rival from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. Great is thy 
fame throughout the land, O Son of the Truffle-Hunter and the 
Goldfinch-Retriever! Save that slippery customer of the Prunelli 
River, what has ever escaped thee? 

‘* Man, sirr,”’ says Sandy Ferguson, poacher, wastrel, and black 
sheep par excellence, ‘if I had that little black deevil 0’ a dog 
o’ yours, the fient anither hand’s turn wad I need to dae a’ my 
days!” 
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CRUISING IN A SMALL YACHT 
BY CHARLES PEARS 


THE notions of the general public with regard to the dangers of 
yachting are very quaint in the eyes of the initiated. The uninitiated 
person, in whatever sphere of play or work he finds himself, looks at 
the obvious and has a difficulty in remembering the fact that there 
may be other ways of regarding things. His prime notion of danger 
is manifested by the gingerly way in which he steps aboard—although 
there may be three tons of ballast under our little craft, he moves 
as if his weight might capsize her, and his surprise is great when 
he stands upon the deck and finds she has not budgedaninch. The 
fear of a capsize is the ever-present danger in his estimation when 
under way. 

Another dread is that the yacht may be run down by a steamer. 
Should one of these pop her smoke stack over the horizon, he is in 
deadly terror until she is out of sight, and if we happen to be sailing 
through a crowded fair-way he is upon tenter-hooks the whole 
while. The yacht may be working over shallow water, tide-cheating 
or cutting off corners, such as is the custom at about half flood tide 
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in the Thames estuary, where of course shoals abound, and often 
hours and miles are saved by doing so, when, should she touch 
bottom, be it ever so calm, he has visions of a wreck, and he begins 
to calculate the distance he will have to swim in order to get to land, 
which is probably out of sight. He can never believe that it is safer 
out at sea far away from the land, and if he had the order of our 
going we should creep alongshore and he would feel safe where 
untold dangers might lurk below the surface and in the eddies that 
hug the coast. 

By the time the sun goes down his fear of a capsize may have 
vanished, though he still thinks, “‘ Who knows but a sudden squall 
may come!’ The after-glow is beautiful no doubt, but the little 
chill wind that strikes his cheek reminds him that the night is near 
and the land is far. Next to a capsize the dread of a night at sea 
is the most terrible. 

* * * * * 

Presuming that one is the happy possessor of a small yacht of 
say anything from four tons, one will be often confronted with 
dangers that can only be overcome by presence of mind, pluck, and 
caution; and although too much caution is responsible for more 
accidents than lack of caution, it must not be forgotten that safety 
lies ina knowledge of what is and what is not dangerous; for without 
this knowledge, acquired by experience, a man might easily step 
where the angels fear to tread. 

The yachtsman who is worthy of the better title of amateur 
sailor has become so, doubtless, from repeatedly imagining himself 
in all kinds of predicaments and then thinking of the best ways 
and means of getting out of the difficulty, thus building up a stock- 
in-trade which at the psychological moment, when his wits are 
required to be about him, comes to him in the form of presence of 
mind. Very often this is called into play at the very outset of a 
cruise, as when getting under way in some narrow creek besprinkled 
with other craft, such as Hole Haven or Brightlingsea. One may 
be sailing comfortably along when quite suddenly something or other 
happens to some other craft, causing the whole aspect to change, 
when one has to make up one’s mind instantly, for perhaps to go 
straight on would bring us foul of our unwelcome neighbour. On 
our port there is the mud waiting for us, on our starboard a dinghy 
with a lady aboard: cutting it fine between would probably startle 
the lady into doing the wrong thing; to come about would probably 
mean being set by the tide on to the hulk moored farther to star- 
board; and so one’s mind has to travel along the whole gamut of 
possibilities, all save one thing to be instantly discarded, and it is 
by the selection of the right one thing that the sailor is proclaimed. 
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Maybe two or more ideas fly to his head under such circumstances, 
and he wavers between them. This is fatal, and is as bad as having 
two or more skippers aboard. 

For the perfect handling of a big or little craft there must be 
one ‘‘ boss,”’ and he must know his own mind and be firm both with 
the amateur crew and himself. He must have great confidence in 
himself and in his crew, and discipline must be maintained even at 
the cost of friendship. It is because of this fear of giving offence 
and losing friends that amateur skippers secure no discipline and 
are often to be found “on the mud,” or foul of something or other, 
if not in a serious ‘‘ mess up.” 

I personally have never been overburdened with great confidence 
in my friends as crews, and so I infinitely prefer single-handed 
cruising. Moreover they never would “savvy” without a meed of 
much explanation upon the part of the skipper, and there come 
evenis when the sailor hasn’t time for explanations. So we will 
clear away the crew and proceed upon our consideration of such 
exigencies as might occur to the single-handed craft. 

The only thing that need worry the single-hander is the anchor, 
and having ascertained that he has strength enough to break out 
and get this in any weather, and provided his halyards lead aft, the 
cleats are well arranged, and the boom and bowsprit end are well 
within reach, he has nothing in the handling of his ship to worry 
about. There are a few other matters, however, that may cause 
trouble—the weather, something wrong with the compass, lack of 
endurance after a certain point, bad handling, or miscalculation in 
navigation. 

Our ship is in excellent condition, bottom clean, wire sound, 
ropes good, sails perfect, plenty of food of the right sort aboard, a 
good stove, proper clothing, boots, &c., good charts, instruments, 
and compass, and with a self-draining well we in our little four-tonner 
could go anywhere, provided the length of the voyage would not 
exhaust the amount of provisions and water we could carry. All 
this upon the presumption that we are fully prepared for any 
emergency, with a good sea anchor, plenty of spare gear, a collection 
of useful tools, and good storm canvas. 

Our ship being fitted to our liking, let us in an imaginary voyage 
consider the possible exigencies. 

We have shortened up our cable in the little creek, undeterred 
by the fog that shrouds everything in its grey clutches—even the 
dawn which worms the fog to the eastward is denied us, and with it 
its prophecy for the day. As the mainsail goes up we remember that 
we heard a couple of craft come in during the night, and moor a 
little farther down the creek. We don’t know where they are, so 
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‘“PRESENTLY A GREY SHAPE OOZES THROUGH THE FOG WITH A BOW-WAVE 
OF CHURNED WHITE FOAM”’ 
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shall have to keep a good look-out for them, for the bowsprit of 
another craft through your mainsail is not a thing to be desired. 
The throat is chock-a-block and the boat is sheering about. Promptly 
stopping that by putting a sheer upon the rudder, we set the peak. 
In comes the anchor, the jib is broken out, and with just room to 
turn she comes about, missing the mud by inches; then we are con- 
fronted by two grey masses that seem to be travelling towards us at 
a great rate, and we pass close alongside two anchored barges which 
might have put an end to our cruise at the very outset. 

Out in the fair-way we are in the ship’s track and must again 
keep a good look-out. We can hear nothing, so we decide to set the 
topsail. When halfway through this task we hear the hiss of a 
steamer’s bow wave, hastily make the halyard fast where it is, and 
rush to the tiller, where the fog-horn is handy for blowing the two 
blasts that indicate we are upon the port tack. Presently a grey 
shape oozes through the fog with a bow-wave of churned white foam. 
Stately the liner passes by, leaving us dancing in her wash, a close 
shave no doubt ; but we have confidence in ourselves, we know the 
rule of the road, and if we were in the habit of losing our heads, the 
dispensation of nature that accompanies this—nervousness—would 
have kept us at our moorings. 

Soon the fog clears off and we have a wind that increases until 
we are down to the third reef. When we are getting this down 
even with patent reefing gear we have plenty of excitement, our 
craft tossing about in the short seas and with spray flying up to the 
hounds, drawing down the mainsail and sousing at our feet, we the 
while hanging on with our eyebrows, so to speak. 

This operation and the shifting of the head sails performed, we 
resume our seat in the well, let fly the weather head-sheet, and 
bound along through the splutter of breaking sea. Then if our 
shrouds and runners are rather “ dickey”’ we begin to worry; 
in any case we wonder how long it is going to last; indeed, it 
seems to be increasing—the rail dips under occasionally in the 
slamms. We heave her to, dive through the sliding-hatch into the 
cabin, staggering to the fore peak for the trysail and storm-jib. If 
we do not find the cabin a floating mess of eggs, Swiss milk, 
general stores, and paraffin, we have to thank our excellent stowage. 
This is why we always take precaution that nothing whatever shall 
break adrift, a matter which requires careful consideration and 
experience, and should be acquired as a habit. 

The trysail dragged out, we bend the sheet-blocks to the deck- 
eyes, bend the tack to the gooseneck, and lower away the mainsail. 
The peak halyard has swelled, perhaps, and it won’t come down. 
We “swat” on the down-haul with one arm round the backstay, 
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for should it come with a sudden run and we had hold of nothing, we 
might, to use the words of Dixon Kemp, “suddenly see nothing but 
green and have a difficulty in breathing ”’ ; added to which, when we 
came to the surface we might find the yacht out of reach. 

The mainsail carefully stowed and trysail set, we are going 
along comfortably enough ; but meanwhile the sea is getting up, and 
perhaps we don’t relish the idea of the night which threatens, so 
we turn and run for it. Then, as the big combers come after us, 
banging at our counter and scraping along her sides, staggering she 
lifts her bow out of the sea, sending a rush of green water along her 
deck, and we find we have left it too late. She tries hard to broach 
to at each wave, then at the risk of running under we have to 
* stick it” a little while until a ‘“‘ smooth” comes along, when we 
luff and heave to with the helm lashed; and having got her in a 
trustworthy trim we can leave her and get a meal. This under 
difficulties, no doubt ; but what is that to us? It must be remem- 
bered we are now riding out a gale, and if the reader has done this 
in the most comfortable liner he will not be inclined to object to a 
** difficult” meal, provided he wants one at all. 

Should anything carry away and we become disabled, the head 
of the boat has to be kept to the seas somehow, and should we have 
no sea anchor we lash the topsail spars and bottom boards of the 
dinghy together and run them out to a long warp ride to this, and in 
either case run up “not under command ” signals—this being the 
last thing to do before showing signals of distress. 

We have wandered into deepest disaster—‘“‘ signals of distress ”’ 
forsooth! The initiated reader, if he has read thus far, will find 
himself wondering how many yachts carry them. Not one in a 
thousand is provided with a trustworthy sea-anchor. All single- 
handed craft should, however, have anyway the latter aboard; for, 
paradoxical as it may sound, it seems the single-hander will face 
harder weather than the fully-manned craft of the same class, and 
indeed often has to keep the sea perforce. 

So far we have omitted to mention the performance of the 
dinghy, for the simple reason that she, being a folding dinghy, has 
been stowed on deck. A dinghy of the ordinary type is too big to be 
stowed upon the deck of a small yacht, and is the greatest source of 
trouble. I have seen one of these take a run alongside at a great rate 
of speed until, brought up witha jerk by the painter, she charged full 
tilt into the side of the yacht. Moreover, I have had to cut this type 
of boat adrift, and have often had them swamped. However, in our 
present voyage we have no trouble whatever, for the thing is simply 
stowed alongside the cabin top. 

To resume our voyage, we probably have to heave to for four or 
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five hours, when the wind has dropped to a gentle breeze. Should 
we be so lucky as to find things thus, we proceed. By the way, we 
have not made up our minds where we are bound, so we will say 
Ostend. 

We are not quite sure of our whereabouts, so if there is no buoy 
or lightship about, we have to find one from which to make our 
departure. Having done so we set off the bearing course, and after 
approximately settling our probable speed we correct the course for 
tides, this being the compass course we have to keep. 

We have kept our course exactly; how long the voyage has 
taken it were unnecessary to say, but we should now soon sight the 
leading light. We thought we caught a glimpse of it a little while 
ago. Surely we ought by now to have picked it up? There it is! 
No; that is a steamer’s light. Yes, she’s the Dover-Ostend boat; 
we're quite all right! But where's the light ? 

There is a thin veneer of fog along the shore which has hidden 
the light. The wind is off shore, so we can safely keep on our course. 
Should the wind be on shore we should not attempt to find the 
entrance to the harbour, but remain in plenty of water until the fog 
lifts; but now we turn the little ship so that she sails by herself, and 
smell our way with the lead. 

Had we not sighted the steamer we should no doubt have been 
badly worried by not sighting the light, but should all the same have 
trusted the compass, though such things as the shifting of a kettle or 
a few knives in its vicinity might have affected it and thrown us out 
of our reckoning, and no doubt we should look about it for such 
possible trouble; but we should still try to find our whereabouts 
by the lead in soundings and by the nature of the bottom, as is the 
custom. 

At last we are at the end of our voyage, and we have to deal 
with warps and the harbour master. Of course, many things might 
have happened to prevent us reaching our destination; in getting a 
reef down in the shoaly Thames estuary she might have run on the 
sandbanks, but to prevent this we had hove-to well to windward of 
these, or if in a channel between two banks close under the lea of the 
one to windward of us. But should we have got piled up on one of 
these, blowing as it was, it would have been distinctly unpleasant, 
if our craft had not been done for altogether. 

There are times, of course, when yachts are only saved by 
exceedingly skilful handling, such as when a change of wind in the 
night places us on a lee shore, and the anchor drags until we have 
only a minute or two to set canvas and claw off. Or where the 
yacht is struggling against a heavy head wind and tide, and each 
wave smacks her to leeward. She is in a pretty bad way if night is 
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coming on and she is trying to beat up against tide, say from the 
Maplin Light to the Thames. There are sands all round her, and 
she will perhaps be making a mile in about twohours. Yet she has to 
be kept going ; no anchoring there, and heaving to meaning soaking 
anywhere over banks and athwart in-coming tramps, and gliding the 
while out to sea. We may be tired, having done already perhaps 
twelve hours’ sailing, and when a single-hander says he is tired, there 
is no doubt about it, he is. But we have to go on sailing weary 
miles that the tide is snatching from us, and probably after five 
hours’ sailing we have done three miles or less; still, we have much to 
congratulate ourselves upon of the “‘ might have been worse ”’ order. 
No playing to the gallery here; our face is thick with salt, our eyes 
are sore, and we want no audience, nor, indeed, anything else but 
sleep—not even food. 

There are many things that might happen; we might run short 
of food, water, or oil for the stove and lamps. The errors of human 
calculation, too, are responsible for a great many exigencies which, 
if not disastrous, may be distinctly unpleasant. 

We should never take advice unless we know how to use it ; too 
much advice has sunk ships as well as yachts. Doing it in our own 
particular way we may be wrong and get into a ‘‘ mess up,” but we 
shall know how to get out of it, and we might not know how to get 
out of the other man’s notion should it lead us into trouble. These 
are maxims which we have found golden. 

It is really surprising that so few yachts meet with disastrous 
ends. Some, it is true, have put to sea and never been heard of 
again, but in the history of yachting to count such misadventures upon 
one’s digits one would not require to be a centipede to get at the 
correct number. 

Yachting is by its very nature a sport that is developed, in the 
individual, essentially by degrees, and one ultimately gets to such a 
pitch that nothing short of half a gale satisfies one’s craving for fun ; 
and although this article deals with the fearful side of the subject 
only, the uninitiated reader must not look unkindly upon a sport that 
is the finest, the most varied, the healthiest, the most lasting, and 
contrary to popular notions, the cheapest. 


‘*THE BEAUTIFUL STRETCH OF HORSESHOE-CURVED CLIFF” 
(Photograph by John Byass) 


A GIRL CLIFF-CLIMBER AFTER CORMORANTS 


BY MAGDALEN F. P. TUCK 


Ir is a glorious, windless day in early summer, and we are all reduced, 
more or less, to the same state of warm, sticky clamminess when, 
after a long, chiefly uphill ride of twelve miles or so, we at length 
most thankfully sight our destination—Peak—which lies full 500 ft. 
above sea level. 

Cheerfully commending our trusty bicycles to the benevolent 
care of the stationmaster, and mopping, one and all, our heated 
brows, we wend our casual way through this desolate little ghost of 
a stillborn town—Ravenscar—to the edge of the beautiful stretch of 
horseshoe-curved cliff which keeps steadfast watch and ward over 
the dimpling sea, always breaking in snow-white foam against the 
massive boulders 500 ft. below. Now, on this cliff there is and has 
been now for several years a small and select colony of cormorants, 
and it is my desire to see these birds at home on their native cliffs 
that has brought us all this way in the blazing heat. 

The first 200 ft. of undercliff, overgrown as it is with a glorious 
tangle of sweet-scented honeysuckle, furze, bracken, and heather, is 
a comparatively easy matter, and we plunge boldly over the edge 
after our guide, who carries a heavy coil of rope over one arm. 
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Slipping, stumbling, and jeering at each other, we make our catchy, 
difficult way down until we reach a level plateau, at the edge of 
which, 30 ft. farther on, the undercliff ends and the sheer cliff itself 
goes precipitately down to the beach full 300 ft. below. Breathless, 
bruised, and somewhat the worse for wear we fling ourselves 
down—as ragged, merry a gang as ever made these old cliffs echo 
with laughter—and resting our weary selves upon the springy 
heather, admire in silence the scene which unfolds itself before us. 
Up here on the brink of the mighty rock-wall the air is sweet with 
the fresh, sea-rarefied fragrance of the wild flowers scattered in such 
abundance on the undercliff. A cluster of daring blue violets is 
growing valiantly close by the edge, truly “‘ violets of the undercliff, 


RIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE COLONY 
(Photograph by Oliver G. Pike) 

wet with Channel spray.’”’ Far below on the jagged, treacherous 
rocks the waves break in deep-toned slumberous roar; overhead 
arches a sky blue with the pure, deep colouring lent by a mid- 
summer morning, whilst the melancholy, musical wail of countless 
herring-gulls—through which the joyous notes of an ascending 
skylark drop like a shower of pearls—echoes along the mighty cliff 
in perfect harmony with the solitude all around. 

“Wake up!” I say, briskly, disturbing the peace and quiet 
which has fallen over our party; ‘it is glorious here, but all the 
same I want to see the cormorants close to, if possible—and look! 
they are miles below us.” And it is perfectly true. Craning my 
neck over the edge, I can see plenty}of the gaunt, hungry-looking 
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birds as they fly to and fro in the quest of food for their ever- 
clamorous youngsters ; and there are youngsters by the dozen sitting 
up on the ledges and shelves in the cliff, looking like absurd little 
stuffed images as they balance bolt upright on their tails. Now, 
some thirty-odd feet below us and jutting out from the bare cliff is 
a long, narrow ledge, an offshoot of the cormorant colony, and 
tenanted solely by these creatures and their comrades, the herring- 
gulls. Our guide and comforter—known to his friends and intimates 
as ‘‘ Jorn”’—rises to his feet at my impatient summons and gazes 
thoughtfully down at the ledge below. 

“I propose,” he says, casually, to the listening ones around, 
“that those of the blood-royal descend to that ledge which, as you 
observe, is right in the heart of the cormorant city, and there explore 
the colony as far as possible, and, incidentally, lunch down there.” 
This suggestion he makes calmly as though lunching on a narrow 
ledge, poised giddily 300 ft. above the beach, were a common and 
everyday occurrence. ‘‘ But no one is obliged to go,” he adds, 
generously. 

“Good heavens, man!” says one of our party, ‘‘how in the 
world do you contemplate getting there? It’s sheer, perpendicular 
cliff.” 

‘* By the rope,” says Jorn, carelessly. 

The speaker, who has no head at all for giddy heights, shoots 
forth a glance which speaks volumes, and, retiring abruptly from the 
brink, deposits himself comfortably on a bunch of heather, whence 
he watches our proceedings with an eye of exceeding scorn. 

By the extreme edge of the cliff there lies conveniently a massive 
boulder several tons in weight, with a solid wall of earth banking it 
up from behind. Through this bank a rabbit has most obligingly 
burrowed, leaving a neat little tunnel with a gaping mouth either 
side of the rock. It is the work of a moment to pass our trusty 
rope through this tunnel and make it fast about the boulder. 
Then, dropping the slack over the cliff and leaving one of the men 
sitting on the rock with strict orders to hold fast on to the slim little 
guide rope and to let it go on no pretext whatever, all arrangements 
for our descent are complete. 

And after all there are only three of us willing to venture our- 
selves. Jorn, who has climbed from his youth up; I, who am blest 
with a head like a rock for steadiness and an inborn aptitude for 
cliff-climbing ; and a quiet, self-reliant man with a perfect craze for 
every aud any new venture whereby he may possibly break his neck. 
The remainder of our party look ‘‘ wonderful dubious,” as indeed 
well they may. But when they realise that I really am going down, 
excitement—very nearly consternation—rages wildly. 
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“* Hang it all! you are not going down there?” says one of the 
party, making a futile grab at my severely short skirt. 

** Just you wait!’ is mycheerful reply. ‘‘I can’t possibly dis- 
appoint all you folk after having ridden twelve miles just to see a 
girl cliff-climb.””. Which in sober truth is the real reason why our 
party consists of nine instead of the usual three. A girl climber 
seems to be a bit of a novelty, apparently. So saying, serenely 
confident in my own climbing powers, I lie comfortably on my face 
and watch Jorn as he swings himself over the edge, and cannily 
working himself downwards, finally reaches the cormorants’ ledge. 
He is a splendid cragsman, and difficult though the descent is, he 
goes down like a professional climber. 


a 


THE AUTHOR ON THE BEMPTON CLIFFS 
(Photograph by John Byass) 


Then it is myturn. Jumping up, I leave my watch and bracelets 
with those remaining on top, and getting a good grip of the rope, 
scramble cautiously over the edge backwards, and digging my toes 
well into the cliff begin to lower myself down hand over hand. Not 
for nothing have I already adventured on the Bempton cliffs ; but then 
I had a rope fastened firmly round me, whereas now I am depending 
solely upon my own strength and climbing capabilities. 

Somewhat grimly I reflect that the two modes of descent 
are vastly different, and that there is precious little to save me 
should my muscles give out. Twice and thrice the cliff crumbles 
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treacherously beneath my feet, and I swing dangerously wide of the 
crag with all my weight on myarms. But these sudden little shocks 
only add piquancy to the adventure, and I work steadily downwards, 
watching with keen interest the gulls who fly restlessly about, wail- 
ing distressfully as they go, in sharp contrast to the no less disturbed 
but absolutely silent cormorants. 

I am just about to land upon the ledge when a warning voice 
says, “‘ Mind the infant!” Hastily I glance down to see staring up 
at me the jolliest wee herring-gull, whose agonised parents are 
wailing dismally as they sweep to and fro past the ledge. I swing 
out to the side to avoid squashing him; then, as a hail from above 
announces the advent of the third adventurer, I pick the fluffy little 
mite up and bear him out of harm’s way to the far end of the ledge. 

Here is situated a cormorant’s nest; but its youthful tenant, 
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‘* YOUNG CORMORANTS WITHIN FOUR YARDS OF OUR LEDGE” 
(Photograph by Oliver G. Pike) 


seeing these strange invaders of its native ledge, scuttles wildly 
away, disappearing behind an adjacent buttress. So, noting that 
the nest is big and level, offering a much more comfortable seat than 
the sloping, slippery ledge, I commandeer Jorn’s coat, dispose it 
neatly over the decomposing fish, &c., which render its immediate 
neighbourhood so savoury, settle myself and my treasure-trove there- 
upon, and watch from my point of vantage all that goes on in this 
queer bird-world. Just below me is a nest full of young cormorants 
who are huddled close together in a bunch, waving their long 
necks restlessly to and fro. Round the far side of a neighbouring 
buttress are yet more hungry fledgelings; whilst on this very ledge 
three or four infantile herring-gulls are straddling about and peering 
over into the chasm yawning below. 
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But by now the two men have scrambled along the tiny ledge, 
holding on for dear life to the tufts of wiry grass growing in the 
crannies of the cliff wall, whilst all around the gulls and guillemots 
fly in dismayed confusion. Producing from deep and unsuspected 
pockets divers tempting-looking packages, we fall to with appetites 
totally unimpaired by the truly fearsome odour which emanates from 
the nests all around. To eat a meal in the immediate vicinity of a 
cormorant colony is in itself no small feat to achieve! There are 
cormorants to right of us, cormorants to left of us, and where they 
are not, herring-gulls abide in their numbers and make the cliff 
re-echo again with their weird bugle-call. Was ever a quainter 


‘*CORMORANTS TO RIGHT OF US, CORMORANTS TO LEFT OF US”’ 
(Photograph by Oliver G. Pike) 


luncheon party witnessed? Here we are, three strayed adventurers 
from the outer world, crouched close together on a little ledge 
jutting out from the face of the sheer cliff. Overhead frowns a rugged, 
precipitous wall, and emptiness—vast, echoing emptiness—directly 
beneath our feet. It is a giddy place, this small, wind-swept 
plateau, but well worth the trouble of the descent. | 

“T think,” says Jorn lazily during an interval of sandwiches, 
throwing a piece of bread into a neighbouring cluster of baby 
cormorants, “‘ you may rest assured that this is the first picnic ever 
celebrated down here; and most certainly you are the first girl who 
has ever negotiated that climb,”’—pointing to the rugged wall above 
our heads. 
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‘‘ Hear, hear!” chimes in the Tertium Quid, and as compliments 
are distinctly rare from those two, I feel slightly overwhelmed. 

Getting up, I place the wee gull in a place of safety, and 
scramble along to the other end of the ledge to get a nearer view of 
a squabble in progress between two cormorants who both want the 
same standing room. The other two follow me, and we are all 
hanging perilously over the edge when, without warning, something 
happens which might have cast blackest, gloomiest tragedy over us 
all. The heavy luncheon-basket, attached to the tiny guide rope, 
withcut rhyme or reason suddenly comes hurtling down from the 
top, and missing Jorn—who is balancing himself on the extreme edge 
of the shelf—by the merest fraction of an inch, clatters with ever- 
gathering speed down the cliff. Had it struck him no power on 
earth could have saved him from following it, and—one only falls 
once from that ledge. For a brief space we stand speechless, 
realising vividly what might have been; then discreetly I retire out 
of earshot and leave the two men to disburden themselves, in plain 
words, of the just wrath which consumes them both. And the 
Tertium Quid has had time to finish a cigarette which he lights to 
calm his startled nerves, and to reach the summit of the cliff long 
before the outraged Jorn’s wrath has simmered down. ‘There 
may be dozens of reasons for doing a fool thing like that; but 
there’s absolutely no excuse,” he growls, as I delicately try to 
smooth him down. 

“Up you go,” he says, as, the Tertium Quid having arrived 
safely, I start on the upward journey, “‘and remember this job ain’t 
exactly child's play.” 

“All right,” I say, laconically, setting my teeth as I glance 
at the cliff above. Hand over hand, feeling instinctively with my 
feet for every little inequality in the cliff, swinging with the rope 
as it sways from side to side and my skirt flapping wildly in the 
gusty breeze, I work my arduous way gradually up. It is hard 
work, deadly hard work, the muscles are standing out in knots upon 
my arms, and my heart is hammering madly against my ribs when 
at last I scramble up on to the plateau. I am far too done to 
acknowledge duly the cheer our irresponsible comrades give me on 
my return from cormorant town, or to realise that I have succeeded 
in climbing a bit of cliff not many men-amateurs care to attempt, 
Jet alone a “‘ mere girl.” But there, as Jorn says easily, I am a bit 
of a freak in that line ! 
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THE DRAWN GAME IN COUNTY CRICKET 


BY J. PAYNE 


DurinG last cricket season the Yorkshire eleven added yet 
another to the long list of triumphs which, with little intermission, 
they have enjoyed since the summer of 1893. Their full record was 
28 matches played, 16 won, none lost, and 12 drawn, and their per- 
centage was therefore 100. By a singular coincidence this was an 
exact repetition of the figures which they obtained in 1900. Though 
their title to the Championship is indisputable, there is one very per- 
tinent question which suggests itself to any one who considers matters 
at all closely. Is there any limit to the rule which disregards the 
drawn match, or, in other words, is it necessary that a certain pro- 
portion of the matches must be played to a finish before a county 
can lawfully be styled “‘Champion”? Upon this point the rule 
makes no requirements at all. It merely states that ‘‘the county 
which shall, in finished matches, have obtained the greatest pro- 
portionate number of points shall be champion county.” As is well 
known, the points are ascertained by deducting the losses from the 
wins. It is therefore a remarkable fact that if another county had 
played 28 matches, winning 8, and drawing the remaining 20, it 
would have been bracketed equal with Yorkshire ; or, to carry the 
point to its logical extreme, a side playing the required minimum of 
16 games, winning 1 and drawing the remaining 15, would have 
divided the honours inthesame way. The fallacy of omitting drawn 
games is perhaps best shown by such an example as the following. 
Let it be supposed that A has played 20 games, and won them all, 
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and that B has played the same number, winning Io and drawing 
the other 10. It would be idle to pretend that the two are equal; 
and yet by the M.C.C. rule both A and B would stand at 100 per 
cent. The system which the writer advocates would draw a very 
necessary distinction by awarding 100 per cent. to A and 8o per cent. to 
B. The only logical meaning of ‘‘ 100 per cent.” is that every match 
commenced has been won. 

Some of the anomalies which have actually occurred are worthy 
of notice. Thus in 1900 Sussex were bracketed for third place with a 
summary of 4 wins, 2 losses, and 18 drawn games. That is to say, 
their position was decided by the results of one fourth of their 
matches, and the other three fourths were ignored. In 1908 the 
same county stood fifth with 6 wins, 4 losses, and 18 drawn games, 
while in 1900 Warwickshire were sixth with 3 wins, 2 losses, and 13 
drawn games. The most extraordinary case on record is that of 
Nottinghamshire, who in 1898 were eighth out of 14 counties 
with 1 win, 2 losses, and no fewer than 13 drawn games. An apt 
illustration of the unequal working of the existing method is 
afforded by comparing the Champion counties of 1g03 and 1905. 
In 1903 Middlesex won 8 matches, lost 1, and drew 7, while in 1905 
Yorkshire won 18, lost 3, and drew 7. The percentage of Middlesex 
was therefore 77°77 and of Yorkshire 71°42. Had these two records 
been obtained in one and the same year would any impartial critic 
have adjudged Middlesex the winner? By the scheme which is sug- 
gested Yorkshire’s percentage would be 79°12 and that of Middlesex 
74°41. It is submitted that the latter figures far more accurately 
represent the true merits of the case than the former. 

Neither does the mere fact of being unbeaten necessarily signify 
a ‘‘highest possible.” It is generally conceded, for instance, that 
Yorkshire’s record of 1901 was superior to the records of 1g00 and 
1908. The system advocated duly recognises this fact :— 


M.C.C. Proposed 
LL. Percentage Percentage 


1998 } Yorkshire 16 0 12 100 84°21 


tgor Yorkshire 20 1 6 90°47 88°88 


In this connection it is most important to bear in mind the 
state of things which obtained from 1892 to 1894. In those years 
there were only nine first-class counties, each of whom played all 
the other eight. Naturally enough, the order of merit was determined 
by the absolute points, not by percentages. Consequently a side that 
had won 13 games, lost 1, and drawn 2, would precede a side that had 
won 10, lost none,and drawn 6. It was therefore recognised that an 
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unbeaten certificate did not ipso facto constitute a “ highest possible.” 
For a clear understanding of the whole question it is essential to 
note two facts, each of which bears out the truth of the other. First— 
Though the draw was professedly ignored, the points were actually 
compared by their relation to the sixteen games flayed, not the games 
finished, Second—As a natural corollary the possible maximum could 
only be obtained by winning all the sixteen matches. Now, the intro- 
duction of percentages in 1895 did not arise out of any dissatisfaction 
with this system, nor was its object to alter in any way the status of 
the drawn game. On thecontrary, it originated wholly and solely in 
an increase in the number of first-class counties, which rendered a 
complete interchange of fixtures no longer possible and necessitated 
some proportionate method cf scoring. Hence one is tempted to 
conclude that the M.C.C. failed to see that the principle of the old 
method could not be preserved unless drawn games were directly or 
indirectly taken intoaccount. The consequence was that under their 
percentage scheme, which regarded finished matches only, the draw 
acquired a new and totally fictitious value which they can never 
have intended it to possess. In the case above supposed the side 
which had won 10 games, lost none, and drawn 6 would under the 
present arrangement take priority over that which had won 13, lost 
I, and drawn 2. It follows that the imposition of some penalty upon 
drawn games is the only method whereby the former order of pre- 
cedence can be restored. It might reasonably be argued that 
inasmuch as the original basis of comparison was the sixteen games 
played, all necessary reform would be achieved by making the points 
proportionate to the games played instead of the games finished. To 
this, however, there is the following objection. In such a case the 
draw would act as a penalty only where the points are at a ‘‘ plus.” 
Where they are at a “minus” the percentage would, on the other 
hand, be absolutely improved. It goes without saying that any 
system of penalties should operate uniformly and should affect all 
counties alike. This cannot be satisfactorily accomplished unless 
the ‘‘ minus ” quantity is first of all got rid of. 

All objections to the existing system are usually met by the 
stereotyped reply that in no single year has the championship been 
secured by a side that did not thoroughly deserve the honour. If 
such be the case it must surely be due to fortuitous circumstances 
rather than to the merits of the system itself. The defence is at 
best a very lame one, for, as already shown, there have been several 
anomalies lower down the list, and in 1899, as will be pointed out 
shortly, there was a palpable miscarriage of justice in the placing of 
the champion county. Are we then to wait until some new absur- 
dity throws the whole system into utter discredit, or are we to take 
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time by the forelock and remodel the championship on a more sound 
and logical basis ? 

The crux of the question clearly lies in the drawn game. On 
the broad principle that the value of a draw lies midway between a 
win and a loss, there are two ways of dealing withit. It must either 
be made the subject of less reward than a win or of less penalty than 
a defeat. The first alternative would only serve to encourage a 
tedious form of cricket which sooner or later—probably sooner— 
would kill all interest in the game. The second, therefore, is un- 
questionably to be preferred. Now, it has almost universally escaped 
notice that there is absolutely no need to deduct the losses from the 
wins. Hence the “ minus” quantity is as superfluous as it is incon- 
venient. If finished matches only are to be the basis ef comparison, 
it is merely necessary to multiply the wins by 100 and divide the 
product by the number of matches finished. If on the other hand 
the drawn game is to be penalised, the only modification necessary 
is the inclusion in the divisor of some proportion of the unfinished 
games. After an exhaustive study of the question the writer ventures 
to submit the following scheme :—‘‘ One fourth of the matches 
drawn shall be added to the matches finished. The county winning 
the greatest number of matches in proportion to the total so found 


shall be champion county.” The formula would be :— 


Wins X 100 
Drawn games 


4 


Briefly the working of the system is as follows:—A win in- 
creases the divisor by 1 and the dividend by 100. Consequently the 
quotient or percentage is increased. A loss adds 1 to the divisor 
and a draw adds }. In either case the dividend remains unaltered, 
consequently both a loss and a draw reduce the quotient or percent- 
age, though the penalty for a loss is four times as great as for a draw. 
This method has been applied to the results of every season since 
1894, and the test has proved eminently satisfactory. In a word, 
only those counties who draw an extravagant proportion of their 
matches suffer to any appreciable extent, while the sufferers in some 
years are the gainers in others. On the other hand the system 
distinctly favours those sides who actually win their matches, and 
the general order of merit is in far stricter accordance with actual 
results. It will naturally be objected that to penalise a drawn game 
where rain is the sole cause would be distinctly unfair. But do not 
equal hardships constantly occur under the present system? Thus 
a county may be deprived of one or even several victories purely by 
the weather, and this even to the extent of being robbed of the 
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championship itself! It is quite certain, then, that in either case rain 
can be equally responsible for what is termed “‘hard lines.”’ Moreover, 
in a really wet season the distribution of rain is practically general, 
or ifa team escapes one week it usually suffers in another, and in 
this way the luck of the weather more or less balances itself. That 
unfinished matches are due to unenterprising batting or weak field- 
ing and bowling quite as much as to wet weather is well illustrated 
by comparing the results of recent years. Thus in 1903, one of the 
wettest seasons ever known, 152 matches were begun, of which 
59 were drawn. In 1904 the weather was gloriously fine, and yet, 
though only three more matches were played, the same number were 
drawn as in the previous year. The records of 1906, a summer of 
continuous sunshine, show 172 games begun and 43 drawn. Those 
of 1907, a summer of continuous rain, show 177 games begun and 
49 drawn. This striking similarity of results under such widely 
opposite conditions suggests the conclusion that the much-abused 
British climate is not the principal offender. Another most signifi- 
cant point is that taking several years together it will be found 
that there are certain individual counties who season by season 
draw their matches in greater proportion than their rivals. Again 
the obvious inference is that the weather is not the primary cause. 
These are precisely the counties whom a penalty system would 
affect. The objection, if such it be, is therefore more apparent than 
real, and is more than outweighed by the advantages that would 
accrue in fine weather. Counties that under such conditions attain 
quite a false position by their skill in drawing rather than in winning 
matches would be reduced to a level more commensurate with their 
deserts, while those who measure their success by the number of 
matches they win would be proportionately rewarded. 

As the season of 1899 has been singled out for reference, it may 
be well to give the figures of the three leading counties :— 


M.C.C. Proposed 
IDs Percentage. Percentage. 


Surrey - - 10 2 14 66°66 64°51 
Middlesex- - 57°14 73°33 
Yorkshire - - 14 4 I0 55°55 68°29 


It will be noticed that the proposed scheme places Middlesex 
first and Surrey third. Now 1899 was a summer of fine weather and 
hard wickets. Middlesex, thanks largely to the magnificent bowling 
of Albert Trott, succeeded in forcing to a successful issue eleven 
matches out of eighteen ; whereas Surrey, whose bowling had sadly 
declined, could only win ten matches in twenty-six. If the test of 
excellence lies in the ability to win rather than to avoid a definite 
result, Middlesex assuredly deserved the first place. 
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That these suggestions would do justice to the effective bowler 
quite as muchas to the enterprising batsman is perhaps aad strongest 
plea that can be urged for their consideration. 


County CHAMPIONSHIP, 1908. 


Proposed M.C.C. 
Percentage. Percentage. 


84°21 100 
80 70 
65 52°94 
52°17 33°33 
48°78 5°26 
47°95 9°09 
41°37 20 
40°67 769 
40 - —12°5 
39'5 19°78 
34°48 — 16°66 
29°41 — 28°57 
28°07 
26°31 — 44°44 
. Northants - - 16°43 — 64°7 
. Somerset - - 12°3 — 73°33 

N.B.—By the M.C.C. system Sussex are fifth and Lancashire 
seventh. 


. Yorkshire 

. Kent - 

. Surrey - 

. Middlesex - 
Lancashire 
. Worcestershire 
Sussex - - 
. Notts” - 
. Hants - - 
Gloucestershire 
.-Essex - - 
. Warwickshire 
. Leicestershire 
. Derbyshire - 


BON FON OF 


N 


13 
14 
15 
16 


PERCENTAGE OF DRAWN GAMES, 1903-1908. 


Sussex - - 45°75 Surrey - - 
Warwickshire 44°82 Lancashire - 
Worcestershire 41°07. Hants - - 
Yorkshire - 38°03 Somerset - 
Middlesex - 37°61 Kent - - 
Notts” - - 36°97. Gloucestershire 
Leicestershire 35°2 Northants” - 
Essex - Derbyshire - 
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- 32°93 
- 32°46 
6°8 
- - 2 9 
23°05 
- 22°13 
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VICTORIA FALLS HOTEL AND ANNEXE 


THE VICTORIA FALLS, RHODESIA 
BY LADY LECHMERE 


WHILE no difference of opinion ever existed as to my absolute duty 
in visiting the Victoria Falls while I was in South Africa last winter, 
there was an equally strong feeling, most forcibly expressed, that this 
particular time of year was quite impossible for such an expedition. 
So universal was this idea that I must confess that the thought of 
inevitable fever, myriads of mosquitoes, and deluges of tropical rain, 
did somewhat tend to make me hesitate a little before finally 
deciding that such an opportunity might never occur again, and that 
after all there is no time like the present. Having taken the pre- 
caution to ascertain that the hotel was open all the year round, and 
the Zambesi express running regularly once a week, my sister-in-law 
and I obtained all necessary instructions and tickets and set out 
from Johannesburg towards the end of January 1908. 

Fortune favoured us from the very beginning, and the fact that 
there was an “ observation”’ car on the train for sitting in during 
the day, and a bath to revel in when the heat and dust became too 
overpowering, went far towards making the four and a half days’ 
travel pass with both comfort and expedition. In due course the 
line of route carried us past the ever-memorable Mafeking, and 
further north Lobengula’s former headquarters at Bulawayo. Once 
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into Rhodesia the scenery became more and more attractive, and 
what had begun by being simply African veldt and bush, rapidly 
gave place to mapani, teak, and other trees, purple hills and deep 
shadowy valleys forming a glorious background in the far distance. 
Rain fell before we actually arrived at the Victoria Falls station 
—such rain as boldly defies the strongest umbrellas and the ordinary 
English waterproofs; but fortunately for us the hotel was close by, 
and once arrived there the first view of the Falls from the broad and 
shady verandah effectually precluded any thought as to personal 
comfort or appearance. The beauty of the sight was perfectly be- 
wildering, and took away one’s breath with delight at such a marvel 
of nature. The water was simply rushing over the top of the preci- 


ZAMBESI EXPRESS IN WHICH THE AUTHOR TRAVELLED FROM JOHANNESBURG TO 
THE FALLS—FOUR DAYS’ JOURNEY 


pice and forming huge clouds of spray and foam as it descended into 
the deep rocky gorge below. This was what might be called our 
“everyday ’’ view, and could be thoroughly enjoyed without any 
departure whatever from the hotel. Absolutely awe-inspiring in its 
grandeur as this first appearance was, yet after a short time it became 
almost insignificant in comparison with the views which were to 
follow. Each fresh glimpse seemed more glorious than the pre- 
ceding one, and paths and peepholes have been made with a most 
successful choice of position all along the cliffs opposite the Falls, so 
as to enable the enthusiastic visitor to see every point to the very 
best advantage. 
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A huge railway bridge—a wonderful piece of engineering work 
—spans the principal gorge, but curiously enough it does not seem 
to interfere with one’s enjoyment of the scene, in fact almost the 
reverse, as—large as it is—it only helps to render the surrounding 
cliffs and descent more gigantic in comparison. Here the spray and 
mist were so thick and incessant that one could only catch momen- 
tary glimpses of the Falls here and there, while in the sunshine 
brilliant rainbows were visible in different parts, sometimes travel- 
ling with the spray along the sides of the purply banks. 


VICTORIA FALLS 


Having been previously informed that the oldest of garments 
were de rigueur, we were prepared to face anything in the way of 
spoliation ; and after taking an unpretentious-looking little path to 
the left of the railway bridge and following it for a short distance, we 
suddenly came across what many beholders consider the view par 
excellence of the world-famed Victoria Falls. Each separate enjoy- 
ment of this chef d’euvre of nature produced a thorough drenching, 
and entailed a complete change of raiment. We stood close to the 
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edge of a small rocky promontory, and there, stretching in front of 
us to each side in a long straight line as far as the eye could reach, 
rushed the dazzling waters of the mighty Zambesi River over rock 
and boulder into a yawning chasm below. It was impossible to see 
the bottom of the gorge, as the air was so saturated with the moisture 
and spray; but fortunately for us the waters were not at that time in 
sufficient volume to take away the form or the lights and shades of 
the grey rocks and stones which added so immeasurably to the 
beauty of the scenery. 

The roar of the waters was terrific, and speech would have been 


NEAR THE DEVIL’S GORGE, VICTORIA FALLS 


impossible under any circumstances, even if adequate words had been 
forthcoming with which to express one’s feelings of delight and 
amazement. One only felt capable of making a few feeble little 
efforts to grasp and mentally photograph just the smallest fragments 
of the glory of the surrounding panorama. 

In the background was a fringe of low green trees and bush, and 
then above all spread the intensely blue sky softened by the clouds of 
mist arising from the Falls. Further on, in addition to the wall of 
tumbling broken waters which faced us, was a side torrent leaping 
and falling into a narrow cleft, only separated from another and more 
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magnificent gorge by a huge multi-coloured cliff jutting out between 
the two cascades. Beyond these flowed the Zambesi River itself, 
first of all among rocks, small trees, and tall waving grasses, before 
reaching the wide even flow where the width in some places exceeded 
a mile from shore to shore. Then again one almost wonders if the 
spectacle from the opposite end of the Falls is not perhaps after all 
the principal memory to carry away, if taken from a point where 
human hands have made it possible to secure a lengthways view of 


CHASM NEAR THE FALLS 


almost the full extent of the Falls. It is not only the water which 
attracts—the quantity of it, the roar, the rush, the power—it is all 
these and more, as added to them is the indescribable beauty of 
setting, colouring, majesty, and imperishable glory, which renders 
one helpless to absorb and still more helpless in expressing the influ- 
ence that this work of nature exercises over the mind. One feebly 
wonders, too, what Livingstone could have felt when the first sight 
of the Falls burst unexpectedly upon him in 1855. 
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We spent one day in the Palm Grove, a spot within a mile or 
so and well worthy of its name. Lofty palms and dwarf palms grew 
and intertwined in every direction, while mapani and other tropical 
trees with thick hanging creepers afforded happy hunting-grounds 
for the numberless monkeys of all sizes which we saw swinging from 
branch to branch in the sunshine. The ground was naturally rather 
swampy, and small streams and rivulets meandered aimlessly among 
the undergrowth, forming unpleasantly moist obstacles to our pro- 
gress, as did also the many fallen trees which appeared as traps for 
the unwary. The “Grove” gradually extends to the water’s edge, 
and as we emerged from the shelter of the palms we were enveloped 


VEGETATION ON THE BANKS OF THE ZAMBESI 


in a wet cloud of mist. We could distinctly hear the noise of the 
Falls, but we could not distinguish anything beyond a large expanse 
of water rushing through a narrow opening and wending its way 
among the green and gloomy slopes of the valley. 

The “‘ Rain Forest” is also remarkably well named, as the con- 
tinual fall of spray drenches the individual quite as effectually as 
any steady downpour. The paths wind in and out among the tropi- 
cal vegetation, interlacing trees and high waving grasses ; and judg- 
ing from the numerous tracks we came across of huge hippopotami, 
the narrow walks seem more adapted for daylight excursions than 
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moonlight peregrinations. Monkeys, buck, small birds, owls, and, 
according to local on dits, poisonous snakes all seem to flourish 
here, while crocodiles abound in the smoother waters of the Zambesi 
quite close to the ‘‘ Rain Forest.” 

We forsook the Falls one day for an excursion on the river in a 
canoe. This was quietly paddled by five natives to Kandahar Island 


THE LEAPING WATERS, VICTORIA FALLS 


(named by Lord Roberts), which we found so overgrown with shrubs 
and rank weeds that wandering far from the water’s edge was a 
matter of hands and knees. Small wooded islands were very numer- 
ous in this part of the river, and were apparently the homes of the 
brilliantly coloured red and yellow birds, kingfishers and ducks, to 
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whom our unwelcome advent seemed to be a matter of much conster- 
nation and alarm. We then crossed over to Livingstone and visited 


MR, CECIL RHODES'’S GRAVE IN THE ROCK AT MATOPPOS NEAR BULAWAYO 


the French Mission, and further on the dilapidated remains of the 
old town, as the present town of New Livingstone is some miles 


THE DESERTED TOWN OF OLD LIVINGSTONE 


distant, being most wisely located away from the banks of the river. 
The return journey in the canoe, gliding noiselessly over the calm 
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waters on this absolutely still evening, made it almost impossible to 
believe that only a few miles further on this now silent river would 
be roaring and rushing over the four-hundred-foot precipice, and be- 
coming as great a contrast to the present tranquillity and peace of 
our surroundings as it is possible for a mere man to imagine. 


A HUT IN OLD LIVINGSTONE 
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AT THE GATE 


BY LOOKER ON ”’ 


THE adverse criticism which the machine now and again receives 
is such that I wonder more of the habitual race-goers do not make 
an occasional pilgrimage to the starting-post, and see the gate at 
work. To my mind, many of the most exciting and strenuous in- 
cidents of a race are missed by those who make a point of watching 
every event from the stands. Having jotted down on the card the 
numbers and riders, let us for the nonce stroll down to the barrier and 
watch the start. From our position we are enabled to inspect the 
field, one and all, much more thoroughly, and with infinitely greater 
comfort, than in the crowded paddock, where very often one has to 
be content with a view of the horses monotonously parading round 
and round within the railed enclosure, swathed from head to tail 
in clothing all the while. How vainly we conjecture what appear- 
ance they will present when stripped of hood and sheets! Mayhap 
we are not satisfied with such a cursory examination as the fore- 
going includes, so one perforce must bustle round from box to box, 
on tiptoe here, or vainly endeavouring there to peer through the 
crowd which invariably surrounds each candidate during the saddling 
process. 

However, we have proceeded to the post, and how differently 
the horses look to us now, as they pull up after a good striding 
gallop down the course! Every vein and muscle stands out in 
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relief on their shining coats, all their seeming listlessness has 
vanished, and one gets an infinitely more lifelike impression of 
them as they parade around behind the barrier, whilst the starter 
calls the numbers. 

Let us take an imaginary field, say some of the three-year-olds 
of last season, carefully scrutinising their condition, make and 
shape, &c., in addition to paying special attention to temperament. 
Frankly, we do not fall in love with the blinkered Vamose, whose 
antics are the first to catch our attention, manifesting as he does 
the utmost dislike for the task in hand; so we pass him over, voting 
him rather slack in his barrel, and none too well ribbed up; nor do 


ASCOT 1908 —AT THE POST FOR ASCOT GOLD CUP 
Peace with Honour in the foreground, the White Knight on far side of tle course 


we need the presence of the rogue’s badge to tell us that at best he 
is but a shifty customer. Midway in the course is a bay filly built 
rather on the small scale, who, to all outward appearances at least, 
takes the game a deal more placidly. Standing there with head 
down, blinking her eyes and lolling her tongue, surely, we remark, 
she knows nothing of the excitement of racing? As the famous 
Derby and Oaks heroine Signorinetta, we recognise her at once 
from those sloping quarters and droop, so faithfully pourtrayed in 
all her numerous photographs which make Bullock’s calm and 
somewhat inscrutable countenance daily more and more familiar. 
Perrier, Jones in the saddle, jogs down complacently—his fore legs 
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enveloped in strengthening bandages—is voted a typical Persimmon, 
like his sire of commanding strength and stature, and if somewhat 
clumsy of shoulders and forepart, is withal a fine specimen of the 
thoroughbred. Walter Griggs and Your Majesty pass muster well, 
yet we imagine were the race to be decided on good looks alone, 
one could pick out a couple or so capable of disputing favouritism 
with him on that score, notably the great raking Prospector, whose 
musical proclivities are easily recognised as he thunders on quite 
half a mile ere his jockey can get a pull at him. Watching him 
come cantering back, we deem it hard lines indeed on both owner 
and trainer that such a good and good-looking one (quite one of the 


ASCOT 1908—PERRIER (JONES IN THE SADDLE) JOGS DOWN COMPLACENTLY 


handsomest horses to be seen) should be so afflicted by illness as he 
is. Llangwm we vote a horse of exquisite quality and bright as 
a new pin; yet, were we disposed to criticise him, perhaps the 
apparent slackness of quarters would make us deem him not quite 
so good “to follow” as in front. 

We like the sturdy Cocksure II.; there is something eminently 
business-like about him, reminding us of his progenitor Count 
Schomberg, in his day the most versatile of performers. White 
Eagle, with Randall to-day donning the blue and white check 
jacket, looks in excellent trim, if somewhat inclined to be fretful, as 
the lather on neck and shoulder indicates. He, too, is much admired, 
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and were it not that there appears something clumsy about the 
setting of his head, displays quality all over. The Irish bred and 
trained Rhodora, being somewhat rough in her coat, does not carry 
the same bloom as her companions, and though on the big side, is 
withal probably fit enough, her performances in the Dewhurst Plate 
and One Thousand Guineas pointing to the fact that she runs best 
in this condition. Norman III. has been far from idle since carry- 
ing off the Two Thousand in the spring; Solferino, on the other 
hand, has not been turning out nearly so consistently as was his 
wont when known to us as Spinning Solly. However, the son of 
Soliman now carries the Eton blue of Lord Cadogan, and looks 


ASCOT 1908—THE FIELD AT THE POST FOR THE ST. JAMES’S PALACE STAKES 


right well into the bargain. We have by this time gone through the 
entire field, and none too soon either, seeing that the starter, having 
called the numbers, is studying his timepiece, and presently says, 
“Now, jockeys, take your places!” 

There is plenty of bustle in the ensuing scene: the clusters of 
horses and riders break up, conversation stops, reins hitherto lying 
loosely on horses’ necks are now gathered, jockeys sitting down in 
their saddles take their mounts by the head, and with the accom- 
panying pressure of knee and thigh, together with the faintest touch 
of the heel, convey to them that business is meant. In accordance 
with Mr. Coventry’s, or, as the case may be, Mr. Willoughby’s in- 
structions, each rider endeavours to bring his mount up to which- 
ever number may have been allotted him in the draw. 
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Jones having secured No. 1 position, quickly takes his place on 
Perrier, who stands there quietly enough, as indeed do most of the 
field, including Cocksure II., Solferino, Rhodora, Prospector, Nor- 
man III., and Signorinetta, the last-named showing the most un- 
ruffled serenity throughout the entire proceedings. On the other 
hand, White Eagle and Llangwm display some irritability, and keep 
turning and twisting in the rear; when one evinces a disposition to 
join his horses the other hangs back, and vice versd. Vamose, who 
has been relegated to the outside position, also remains somewhat 
behind his companions, and were it not that his tail is turned where 


GETTING INTO LINE 


his head ought to be, his conduct is of the most passive description, 
albeit he calmly ignores all his rider’s blandishments and petting. 
Nor evidently is he to be cajoled by one or other of his companions 
who walk back and endeavour by that means to induce him to line 
up alongside the remainder. Your Majesty is only too eager to get 
off, walking up to the barrier all right; but excitement prevents his 
staying there, and he keeps jigging about, though quite under 
control. 

However, now they look like getting away to a good start, for 
the entire field seem to be in position, if we except Vamose, to whose 
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jockey the starter intimates, ‘‘We cannot remain here all day. 
If you do not take your place at once, I shall have to let the field off 
without you!” This has the effect of earning for Vamose a couple 
of stinging rib-binders, which, if not making much impression on 
him, are quite sufficient to disturb the equanimity of White Eagle 
and Your Majesty, who at once whip round, and each one cannoning 
his immediate neighbour, thus break up the whole line, so that all 
is chaos and confusion. Surely, we think, as we watch the resultant 
scrimmaging, something or someone must be kicked. Here we see 
one horse completely turned round, and with tail turned to the 
tapes buck-kicking under them, much to the discomfort and peril 


AN AMATEUR ATTEMPT AT A START 


of his jockey, to whom the American seat is very trying in the 
circumstances. There we note a couple of contestants with hind- 
quarters jammed into one another, and it appears quite on the cards 
that here at least must ensue a kicking match; for let a horse be 
ever so quiet, he naturally resents such liberties being taken with 
him as these; not to speak of his jockey’s frantic tugging at the 
bridle to remove him from the zone of danger. Midway between 
the posts horses and riders are mixed up in all sorts of impossible 
positions and attitudes. This state of things happily does not last 
very long, the jostling and crowding giving place to more calm and 
collected demeanour; the would-be combatants, being removed out 
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of range of one another’s heels, are now quite cool and pacified, 
whilst our friend has long since tired of kicking at the webbing ; 
and on things straightening themselves out somewhat, we are glad 
to observe no more harm is done than that the draw for positions 
is sadly upset. However, this latter also appears to be mending, 
the horses after the recent mix-up once again conduct themselves 
admirably, and each one gradually working back into his original 
position, the starter with exemplary patience and restraint allows 
the field to settle down ere again essaying to marshal them into 
line. In this he is rewarded by seeing the lot range up slowly until 
every single one, including the hitherto unruly Vamose, stands with 
nose almost touching the webbing. Seizing so opportune a moment, 


NEWBURY 1908—aT THE POST FOR NEWBURY SUMMER CUP, WHILST THE TAPES 
ARE BEING MENDED AFTER A BREAK AWAY 


the starter releases the lever, and on the tapes flying up we behold 
the entire field jump off together, to a most perfect start, as a well- 
trained crew strike the water. 
Both Press and public are occasionally very hard taskmasters 
to please in the matter of starting. One sometimes thinks the 
former, when chronicling the day’s proceedings, entirely fails to 
give the starter fair play. One of the best starts I ever witnessed 
was for a two-year-old selling race at Sandown Park. In the event 
in question a field of twenty youngsters took part, and when it is 
noted that a good percentage of them were ridden either by light- 
weights or ‘‘ chalk”’ jockeys, it certainly reflected the greatest credit 
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on Mr. Coventry’s skill to secure so happy a send-off as he did. 
Happening to have my camera with me, I snapped the field at the 
moment of the tapes flying up, and was lucky to secure a very 
realistic picture. Judge of my surprise when in one of the daily 
papers next morning I found this identical start severely condemned. 
What reason the critic had to cavil at it still remains a puzzle to 
me. Some hampering and jostling may have occurred after the start, 
but it was not observed by the writer, who watched the horses very 
closely for a good distance on. 

One is inclined to ask, How much of the boring, jostling, and 
erratic riding in general, so prevalent in recent years, and so much 


NEWBURY SUMMER CUP 1908—WELL AWAY 


commented on during the course of each succeeding season, may 
not be attributed to the prevailing American seat ? Some few years 
ago, prior to the advent of Tod Sloan, we were a great deal less 
accustomed to jockeys being thrown in the paddock, on their way 
to the post, and at the post itself. Many writers deprecate the lack 
of horsemanship, as shown when jockeys of the present day find it 
so difficult to prevent their mounts from crossing and swerving in 
the run home for a race. They attribute this to the crouching 
position and absence of power which the inordinately shortened 
stirrup leathers bring to the rider, seeing that he is unable to sit 
down squarely in the saddle and drive his mount home in front of 
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him. Yet how seldom do we find any connection traced between 
this and the corresponding difficulty of the jockey to jump his 
mount off from the gate, and preserve a straight course in the 
earlier stages of the race, when it may be noted that the runners 
line across the course from one side of the rails to the other! One 
asks oneself whether if starting by means of the flag were in vogue 
at the present time there would be much diminution in the number 
of horses shut in at the earlier proceedings, horses jumping off side- 
ways, and horses refusing to jump off at all? Perhaps there would, 
perhaps there would not; but at all events much of the abuse 
showered from time to time on the inefficiency of the gate, as well 


SANDOWN PARK 1908—DITTON TWO-YEAR-OLD SELLING PLATE 
(This is the start for which one of the daily papers blamed Mr. Arthur Coventry) 


as some of the blame now laid at the starter’s door, might be 
transferred to the loss of control which the ‘‘ monkey-cn-the-stick ” 


seat engenders. 
The writer does not infer that starting by the machine is 


perfect, or anything of the kind, but is merely pointing out that the 
‘devil is not so black as he’s painted.” Far from thinking the 
machine all it might be, it cannot but be impressed on one that there 
are some very serious objections to it. I have seen a greater per- 
centage of starts from the vicinity of the post itself than most race- 
goers, and it is to me obvious that more serious danger arises of both 
horses and jockeys getting kicked when being started by this means 
than under the old system. For when we see a big field lined up at 
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the barrier, in the event of any horse turning savage and becoming 
troublesome, what sort of a chance have those nearest to such a 


SANDOWN PARK 1908—THE VICTORIA WELTER HANDICAP 


brute of getting clear of his heels, seeing that to do so entails turning 
round or backing out of the way? In the days of the flag they were 


A START ON THE CURRAGH (STRAIGHT COURSE) 


able to minimise the risk by going forward at once, which now the 
presence of the barrier prevents. However, such accidents are 
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luckily of very rare occurrence. Should a horse have had a very 
severe race recently, or been treated to too much of the whip in one 
of his late struggles, the sight of the gate and the webbing in front 
of him must of course bring everything back to his mind, and impress 
it more vividly on his memory. Particularly in the event of there 
being a delay, the presence of the tapes and the recollection of what 
happened when he last saw them may have the effect of souring his 
temper; also be the means of creating in him an aversion to the 
machine, and a dislike for racing. 

Another objection to the present mode of starting which its 
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detractors allege against it is that when horses are jumped off from 
a stand the jar and strain have the effect of breaking them down. 

Many writers clamour for a ‘‘ walk-up” start, and in the event 
of the field comprising six or seven it might be efficacious. But 
try to picture such a send-off should the field number twenty, or, 
as we occasionally see, twenty-five runners. In all conscience it is 
hard enough to start a field of such dimensions, even taking into 
consideration that the quiet ones have to stand patiently at the 
barrier whilst the fretful contingent make up their minds to walk 
up and join them. What would be the result were the start only 
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to take place when the whole lot of such a field were walking up 
abreast? Long delays, surely! Also the additional chance of 
several false starts, arising either from a jockey trying to antici- 
pate the actual one, or from his mount getting out of hand and 
charging through the tapes. Whatever reforms are wanted in 
connection with the gate, the walk-up start does not appeal to the 
writer, at any rate. The sight of the uprights, with the tapes 
stretched across the course from one side to the opposite, no 
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doubt brings a good many previous happenings back to a horse’s 
memory ; but as to souring their tempers, it scarcely is as bad as in 
the olden days, when we remember all the false starts there used 
to be, and call to mind that in each one of them the horses probably 
got a preliminary dig of the spurs to make them jump into their 
stride, only to have their mouths sawed off after a hundred yards 
or so. Surely such measures must have had the effect of destroying 
their tempers and making them irritable ? 
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STRANGE “CATCHES” MADE BY FISHERMEN 


BY CLIVE HOLLAND 


ALMOST everyone believes or pretends to believe that fishermen are 
good tellers of “tall” stories, but amongst one’s fishermen friends 
and from the pages of newspapers old and new and historic records 
it is not difficult to glean stories of astonishing ‘‘ catches” which 
have the merit of truth. 

Many of our readers probably know the story of the famous 
jewels of a favourite of Louis XV. of France which were thrown in 
a fit of chagrin into the River Seine, some of which were long after- 
wards fished up at the beginning of the last century by one of the 
patient anglers whose successors to this day haunt the Quais. 

A catch worth hauling up indeed was that made by a small boy 
some thirty years ago at Rouen, who whilst fishing from the end of 
the Ile la Croix for gudgeon suddenly felt a resistance when he 
came to draw in his line, and when the “‘fish”’ came in sight was 
surprised to find that he had hooked what seemed to be an old tin 
jug. On taking it home, however, as it appeared in good condition 
and not rusty, though very dulled and dirty, his mother cleaned it, 
and on showing it to a neighbour was advised to show it to a 
jeweller a little farther down the street. The woman felt sure that 
it was silver, and being shrewd managed to drive a fair bargain, 
obtaining some five francs per ounce by weight. The cup, which 
dated from the reign of Louis XIV. and weighed the equivalent of 
thirty English ounces, was eventually sold for a sum which would 
have kept the poor woman in comfort for ten years, an American 
purchasing it in a Paris saleroom at the price of over 250 francs the 
ounce. 

Only a few years ago, to come nearer home, out of the shallow 
pool in a Buckinghamshire trout stream a yokel who came to haul 
up a night line fished up not only a small trout but a filigree silver 
cake basket, through the handle of which the trout had evidently in 
its struggles to release itself from the hook passed to and fro until 
the fishing line was inextricably entangled. The fisherman was at 
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first sight not a little disappointed to find a small trout and “a queer- 
looking thing,”’ as he phrased it, “ half-filled with mud,” instead of 
the big trout he had anticipated. However, it may be taken for 
granted that he was not disappointed in his catch when he received 
from the owner of the cake basket, which had been stolen from a 
manor house hard by nearly ten years before, the substantial reward 
of a five-pound note. 

A much less satisfactory and far more tragic catch was that 
made a few years ago in a Warwickshire stream not far from the 
scene of one of the battles of the Civil War. The angler in ques- 
tion on hauling up his line for the last time after a fruitless day’s 
fishing was astonished to see a rusty iron helmet appear above 
the surface, and still more astonished and, as it was getting dusk, 
possibly alarmed to discover that beneath the helmet and its chain 
strap grinned at him from the surface of the water a human skull. 
There is little doubt from the shape of the helmet and the 
locality in which the horrible catch was made that it was the 
head of one of the Cavalier or Roundhead troopers who fell during 
the Civil War. It speaks perhaps well for the fisherman’s nerve 
that he had the pluck to carry his remarkable trophy home, 
and to place the rusty helmet as a relic over one of the doors of his 
house. 

Even more gruesome was the discovery made by Cornish fisher- 
men some twenty years ago, a week or two after the loss of an 
unknown French vessel off the coast. On drawing in their nets 
they discovered the body of a very beautiful woman of middle age in 
evening dress and wearing numerous articles of valuable jewellery. 
Beyond initials on some of her clothing there was nothing whatever 
to identify her or tell whence she came. This was a maiter of 
good fortune for the fishermen, for the jewels, which included rings, 
a brooch, a watch, and a necklet of pearls, fetched, when sold at 
Plymouth, several hundreds of pounds, enough, indeed, to purchase 
another fishing boat and gear for the brothers who had made the 
extraordinary catch, and who afterwards were wont to speak of that 
night’s fishing as the most lucky they had ever experienced. 

A very comical catch was made by a clerk in Brussels quite 
recently. He had devoted a ‘‘ day off” to the gentle sport of angling 
for sticklebacks or what-not in one of the canals, and was astonished 
to experience so terrific a bite that he was almost hauled into the 
canal. Whether he had caught a whale or some prehistoric leviathan 
he scarcely knew, but setting to work to retrieve his line he was 
startled to discover his fish was a healthy and somewhat aggressive 
alligator some 5 ft. in length. Undisturbed by the dimensions of 
his prey he went on fishing, with the result that he hooked a second, 
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and thinking matters now were becoming serious he proceeded to 
the police bureau to give up his strange captures. The police, 
however, refused to place the alligators under arrest, with the result 
that the poor fisherman was in great distress of mind as to what he 
should do with them; a dilemma which was not solved until the 
arrival of a distracted showman, who came to inquire if the police 
had seen two alligators which had escaped a day or two before from 
his travelling menagerie. 

Ireland, that home of romance, has not been without some 
strange catches. In the Lake of Killarney at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century some very beautiful specimens of old Celtic gold 
jewellery were fished up by a fortunate peasant, who, whilst angling 
in very shallow water, hooked a piece of jewellery, and on searching 
for other portions he managed to find a broken earthen pot in which 
were some eight or ten other articles. He, of course, did not know 
their value, but took them home to his wife, who, being fond of 
jewellery and finding two of the brooches had pins, or contriving 
some substitute for them, wore them ; and also discovering the ear- 
rings could be attached to her ears by cotton loops, appeared at 
church with them on the following Sunday, having meantime 
cleaned them of all traces of mud. Fortunately, the village priest, 
a Father Moore, was somewhat of an antiquarian, and noticing 
both the brooches and the earrings, he made inquiries concerning 
them and how they had been obtained. When he saw the remain- 
ing portions of the jewellery he persuaded the woman and her 
husband to allow him to take them to a neighbouring town and 
if possible ascertain their value. In the end one of the landowners 
was public-spirited enough to purchase them and to present them to 
one of the Irish museums, giving the fortunate finders what was to 
them a large sum, namely, £20. 

A more recent discovery, made by an English fisherman this 
time, occurred not long ago, when a bag was fished up from the 
bottom of one of the small rivers in the neighbourhood of London, 
which on being opened was found to contain a score or more of 
watches which were identified as a portion of the proceeds of a 
large robbery committed a few years before. 

One of the most beautiful medizval gold tankards, now in a 
German museum, was recovered in a very strange way. It was 
whilst dragging in the River Elbe for the body of a suicide that 
several small articles of medizval plate were fished up. It is un- 
necessary to say that for many weeks afterwards fishermen of 
all ages were busily engaged in operations along the banks of the 
river. The exact spot whence the jewels had been secured was by 
no means certain, as the dragging operations had taken place at 
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least half a mile along the river frontage. This, however, did not 
deter many from fishing from morning till night in the hope of a 
golden reward. For a fortnight no one caught anything; and then 
one afternoon an old man, who from boyhood had been accustomed 
to angle in the river, on winding up his line found that some large fish 
or other weighty object was attached to it. Almost breaking under 
the strain, the line was at last nearly wound up, and after a moment 
or two’s suspense a muddy-looking object came in sight. Washed 
of the clay and soil which stuck to it, this was soon discovered to 
be a very beautiful gold cup about gin. in height, probably, from 
its shape and decorations, belonging to an ancient Communion 
service. The value of the article amounted to many hundreds of 
pounds at the time it was discovered, now nearly a century ago. 
What it would fetch if brought to auction in these days, when 
thousands of guineas are cheerfully given for objects of not half its 
intrinsic or antiquarian value, it is impossible to say. 

For many years the fisherfolk of a village on the south-western 
coast of France spent more time after a certain type of storm in 
dragging their nets along the bottom than in casting them in the 
usual way. That they should do so was perfectly comprehensible 
when one learned that two richly-laden Spanish treasure-ships, 
driven out of their course whilst making for Spain at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, had foundered on a reef of rocks but a 
few hundred yards from the shore. Gold coins and articles of 
jewellery had been frequently washed up at certain tides, and more 
than once the enterprise of the fishermen who risked their nets in 
dragging them along the sandy and in some places rocky bottom 
which lay between the reef and the shore had been rewarded by a 
golden haul. In the village for many years not a few of the women 
wore old-fashioned gold earrings of Spanish design ; and in the little 
church was a valuable crucifix, which had been given by one of 
the fishermen after a remarkably lucky discovery of treasure. 
The authorities never seem to have taken any action to possess 
themselves of any of the wealth which was thus periodically 
acquired ; but perhaps as the chief hauls took place in the early 
days of the last century, these same authorities were more con- 
cerned with the fate of the Empire and of the French armies under 
Napoleon than in troubling themselves about the doings of a few 
fisherfolk on a lonely portion of the coast. 

One of the most curious catches by fishermen, which would be 
scarcely believable were it not vouched for by unimpeachable 
authority, occurred but a few years ago at a certain South Coast 
watering-place. From the local pier it was the custom of many 
people to angle for smelts and other small fish; and one day an 
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unfortunate fisherman lost a valuable gold watch and chain, which 
had come unfastened, whilst stooping to bait his hooks afresh. Much 
to his distress he saw his property like a flash disappear into the 
green water, which at that point was some eighteen or twenty feet 
deep at low tide. Various suggestions were made for recovering the 
jewellery, and one or two expert divers and swimmers, who bathed 
from the pier in the morning, made attempts to recover the watch, 
the spot where it fell having been well noted at thetime. Their 
efforts were unrewarded, however. The idea was even entertained 
of obtaining the services of a professional diver, but it was found 
that the cost would be so considerable, as there was no diver or 
diving apparatus in the neighbourhood, that the idea was given up. 
The gentleman was remaining in the town for three weeks longer 
after his loss, and being a most enthusiastic fisherman he continued 
his sport, although, to quote his own words, his wife told him over 
and over again that she thought he ought to have had about enough 
fishing to last him a life-time. Three days before he had to return 
to London he felt his line heavy ; on hauling it up after a nibble he 
concluded from the particular ‘‘ dragging” as he drew it in that he 
had caught ‘‘a beastly crab.” What was his surprise on peering 
down to ascertain the nature of his catch to see the watch that he 
had lost some ten or twelve days before firmly attached by a link 
of the chain to his hook! It was one of those extraordinary 
coincidences which go to prove that some people are born lucky. 
One of the strangest occurrences ever truthfully recorded 
in connection with fishing took place some few years ago off the 
East Coast. A Lowestoft fishing boat was hauling in its nets, and 
the men were very surprised at the weight which appeared to be in 
quite the end of the trawl. Two or three days before there had been 
a thick fog in the North Sea, and one or two vessels were supposed 
to have foundered in collision. The net was hauled inboard, and in 
it amongst a leaping, quivering mass of fish there was seen to be the 
corpse of a sailor. The net was unwound, and in the moonlight and 
that of lanterns an examination was made of the dead man. The 
skipper who had been at the helm came forward, and as his eyes fell 
upon the face of the dead man he uttered a great cry of ‘‘ My son, 
my boy Tom!” It was afterwards ascertained that the ship in 
which the latter was returning from South America to Hull had 
been one of those sunk in collision, and by some strange chance the 


body was recovered from the deep by the nets of his father’s fishing- 
boat. 
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DRIVING OFF FROM THE FIRST TEE ON THE GHEZIREH LINKS 


GOLF IN EGYFT 
BY HORACE WYNDHAM 


THE golfer who pays a visit to Egypt has no occasion to bid a fond 
farewell to his clubs. On the contrary, he can take them with him, 
secure in the knowledge that his sojourn in the land of the Pharaohs 
will furnish abundant opportunities of enjoying a round. Of course, 
it is no good expecting to find first-class links laid out in the heart of 
the Sudan, or at small villages miles away from the nearest railway 
line. If, however, he confines his wanderings to the usual resorts 
of health and pleasure seekers from this country he will get quite 
as much golf as he wants in the intervals of sightseeing. At any 
rate, courses lie ready to hand not only at Cairo, Alexandria, 
Helouan, and Port Said, but also at places so far afield as Suez 
and Assouan. 

While there is plenty of golf in Egypt, the would-be player must 
not arrive with pleasing visions of finding such links as he has left 
behind him at St. Andrews, Hoylake, or Sandwich. Should he 
do so, he will assuredly encounter disappointment. The fact is, 
there is next to no grass from one end of the country to the other, 
and what little does exist is certainly not devoted to the formation 
of golf courses. Except at Cairo, the links are all laid out in the 
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desert itself, and on this account their predominating feature is 
sand. Even the putting-greens are destitute of turf asa rule, its 
place being taken by patches of mud rolled and watered until they 
almost obtain the consistency of asphalt. Still, even under these 
conditions quite good sport may be enjoyed. And, after all, when 
one is a couple of thousand miles away from Old England any golf 
is better than no golf. 

The introduction of the game into the land of the Pyramids dates 
from about twenty-nine years ago, and is due to the enthusiasm of 
two fine players, Mr. J. E. Laidlay, an English Open Champion, 


AT THE FIRST TEE ON THE LINKS OF THE KHEDIVAL GOLF CLUB, CAIRO 


and Sir Edgar Vincent. When they surveyed the ground for a 
possible course, however, they encountered difficulties that only the 
stoutest hearts could overcome, for it appeared to be ‘‘seven parts 
sand and one part scrub.” Still, energy plus perseverance and 
determination gained the day, and before long a nine-hole course 
was laid out by these pioneers near the sea coast of Alexandria. 

The first golf ball, however, was driven in Egypt many years 
earlier, and within the shadow of the Great Pyramid of Cheops 
itself. According to the legend, a Scottish clergyman who was 
holiday-making in Pharaoh’s country made the ascent of the Pyramid 
one morning. While resting on the summit to recover his breath 
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he happened to pick up a golf ball that someone had dropped there. 
The next moment all his instincts for the Royal and Ancient game 
were stirred. That he had no club did not dismay him. His sun 
umbrella would take its place. Teeing up the ball, accordingly, he 
addressed it fora swing, and then smote it through the air and far 
away across the limitless desert. 

In point of age the senior Egyptian Golf Club is the one at 
Alexandria. The course is situated in the grounds of the Sporting 
Club at Ramleh (a small bathing resort which the local hotel pro- 
prietors call the ‘“‘ Egyptian Ostend ’’) and is reached by means of a 


A KNOTTY POINT ON A DESERT PUTTING-GREEN 


short train journey from the city. A little farther along the coast 
are the Ramleh links, 18 holes. These are laid out close to the 
seashore, and the hazards consist of the railway embankment and 
some of the historic trenches that were thrown up during the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. Bulkley Station, about four miles from the 
town, is within a few minutes’ walk of the first tee. Other coastwise 
links exist at Port Said and Suez. They are of a somewhat rough- 
and-ready nature. Still, they serve their purpose after all, since 
they at any rate enable devotees who do not mind risking sunstroke 
and sand blindness to get a game, and thus relieve the deadly mono- 
tony of life in these unattractive regions. 
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The golfer whose travels land him in Cairo finds comparatively 
little reason for grumbling. There is a capital course (and almost 
the only one in the country where such a thing as a piece of turf 
may be seen) occupying a section of the grounds of the Khedival 
Sporting Club, an institution which may be regarded as the Ranelagh 
of Cairo. 

The holes are decidedly “ sporting,” and abound in hazards for 
the unwary. If one is not careful one may even send a ball into the 


LINKS OF MENA HOUSE HOTEL, CLOSE TO THE PYRAMIDS 


flowing Nile. When this happens a dusky caddie—who demands 
much ‘ backsheesh’”’ for his services—must be employed to retrieve 
it. Asa consequence, a good deal of strong language sometimes 
makes itself heard on this course. In fact, irascible players have so 
often and so effectually ‘‘damned” the Nile that the efforts of Sir 
John Aird and his engineers seem almost unnecessary. Numerically, 
the Cairo Golf Club is exceedingly strong, the members numbering 
somewhere about goo. A large proportion of these are supplied 
from the military garrison, the commissioned ranks of which include 
several crack players. 
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Cairo golfers have also a second course on which to display 
their prowess. This is in connection with the well-known Mena 
House Hotel, and is laid out on the edge of the desert, under the 
very shadow of the Sphinx and the Great Pyramid of Cheops. It 
rejoices in a certain amount of grass, but as this is both limited in 
size and thin in quality a local rule requires rubber shoes to be worn. 
The necessary hazards are supplied by the existence of mud walls 
and sandy roads running across the fairway. In fact, there is so 
much sand about that players usually take the precaution to use 
aluminium clubs, since wooden ones would get badly damaged by 


GOLFERS’ TRAM FROM CAIRO TO MENA HOUSE LINKS 


the grit and stones sprinkling the surface. Iron heads, too, get 
rusted very soon on account of contact with the frequent patches of 
salt which lie all over the desert. 

The best way of reaching the Mena House links is of course to 
take rooms at the adjoining hotel. For those, however, who prefer 
to make Cairo their headquarters it is necessary either to ride or 
drive out from the city. This is not a cheap process, since it 
involves a ten-mile journey, and the local cabmen and livery-stable 
keepers demand something like a king’s ransom for horse hire. A 
far more economical plan is to make the expedition by means of the 
electric tram that runs all the way from the Kasr el Nil bridge at a 
charge of sevenpence halfpenny, much to the annoyance of the 
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Dragomans and guides who thus lose the opportunity of extracting 
a commission from cabdrivers. It is a very pleasant excursion, along 
the acacia-bordered road, with views on either side of miles of culti- 
vated land and clumps of palms. Behind one are the countless 
mosques and minarets of Cairo shimmering in the bright sunlight, 
and straight ahead is the vast desert, with the Pyramids and Sphinx 
raising their mighty crests above the trackless sand. The tram 
stops near the first tee, close to a police station on one side and the 
grounds of the Mena House Hotel on the other. 

A few miles further away, and about three-quarters of an hour 
train journey from Cairo, is the famous health resort of Helouan, 
where an 18-hole desert course was established some years ago by 


CLUB-HOUSE, HELOUAN GOLF CLUB, NEAR CAIRO 


Dr. Page May. Although not a blade of grass will be found on 
the links, a capital game can nevertheless be enjoyed here. The 
carries from the different tees vary from 341 yards down to 83 yards, 
bogey being 82. There are plenty of formidable bunkers to be 
negotiated ere the hole is reached in safety, and most of the holes 
are further protected by a wide shelving basin of sand which seems 
to act as a magnet for the ball when it gets within ten yards of the 
pin. The result is that anybody whocan do a respectable round on 
the Helouan links will play good golf anywhere. Adjoining the 
course is a convenient club-house, which is maintained by the George 
Nungovitch Hotels Co., for the benefit of their guests. Cooling 
drinks and other popular forms of refreshment are here obtainable. 
For visitors staying in any of the company’s hotels golf is free. 
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Strangers, however, wishing to become temporary members are 
charged a pound a month, or two shillings a day. 

Travellers who proceed up the Nile will, like visitors to the 
more populated resorts, find no occasion to leave their clubs behind 
them, for links exist even in the Sudan. The best course is un- 
doubtedly the one which was established in 1g04 at Assouan, just on 
the borders of Upper Egypt and in a district where only a few years 
ago Arab raids used to occur with unpleasant frequency. Nowadays, 
however, this region is so peaceful that nothing more alarming than 
a drunken camel-driver is likely to be encountered. The Assouan 
Golf Club owes its existence principally to the instrumentality of 


LADIES’ DRIVING COMPETITION AT HELOUAN, EGYPT: 


Mr. John L. Low, who was then making a tour up the Nile. The 
course is composed mainly of sand, with the customary “ greens” 
of rolled mud, and is laid out about a mile from the river bank. 
Although the holes are short they are all far from easy, for the links 
abound in rocks and hollows that furnish a fatal attraction to the 
ball from almost every lie. Near the first tee is a good club-house, 
from the verandah of which a magnificent panorama is commanded 
of palm-fringed hills, stretches of cultivated land, and the silent 
vastness of the Libyan Desert. 

There is no lack of caddies in Egypt. The supply, indeed, 
exceeds the demand, and wherever he may play the golfer will find 
plenty of candidates eager to follow him round the course and take 
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charge of his clubs. This is chiefly due to the fact that the average 
peasant in the land of the Pharaohs is blessed with a large family, 
and embraces every opportunity of making his offspring contribute to 
the family exchequer. Although he probably regards the golfer as 
mad, he sees no reason why this (to him) strange passion for 
tramping over the burning desert under a fierce sun and expending 
much energy in the process should not be turned to his pecuniary 
advantage. As for the young hopefuls themselves, they are only too 
glad to act as caddies. For one thing, the work is much easier than 
their customary employment; and for another, although their parents 
keep every halfpenny that is thus earned, they can generally secure 
a stray piastre for which they are not compelled to account. The 
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CADDIE AND DONKEY BOY—-FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE COURSE AT HELOUAN 


ordinary tariff is very moderate, the usual charge being one piastre 
(twopence halfpenny) for nine holes. 

As in connection with everything else in Egypt, ‘‘ backsheesh ” 
plays its part in golf. Ifit be not forthcoming, balls are apt to get 
unaccountably ‘“‘lost’’—usually by the action of the caddie in 
treading them under the sand, from which place of concealment 
they are subsequently retrieved and sold to other patrons with more 
liberal views on the subject of remuneration. Of course detection 
entails punishment at the hands of the greenkeeper or professional 
in charge of the links, who keeps a thick stick for the purpose. 
When this instrument of justice is in use lusty howls are apt to 
disturb the stillness of the desert air. Still, taking him all round, 
the Egyptian caddie has plenty of good points. At any rate, he is 
generally intelligent, while he is always cheerful. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


WE Two IN West Arrica. By Decima Moore and Major F. G. 
Guggisberg, C.M.G., R.E. Illustrated. London: William 
Heinemann. 1909. 6d. 

The name of Miss Decima Moore brings back agreeable remem- 
brances of the theatre, and it is pleasant to meet her again, even 
between the covers of a book. In fact, Miss Decima Moore is 
Mrs. Guggisberg. The Major had work to do a long way inland 
from ‘‘ The Coast ””—how experienced voyagers got the first sniff of 
it on board their boat the authoress describes—and the volume is 
made up of an account of the expedition which is both entertaining 
and instructive. 

Africa is a wonderful place, and one of the inexplicable things 
about it is the way in which news spreads. The fact is quoted that 
the result of the Battle of Omdurman travelled across 2,800 miles of 
desert, and was known in Sierra Leone before it reached London; 
and another instance is given. An ‘‘ educated native with an historic 
name” one morning told his master, Captain Symons, that a certain 
man had been hanged a couple of hours before at a place 200 miles 
distant. The story was regarded as absurd ; Captain Symons merely 
supposing that his informant, early as it was, had already ‘‘ sampled 
palm wine injudiciously.” But it was true, though how it could have 
been communicated is utterly incomprehensible. Another point 
which struck the lady as quaint was the manner in which the natives 
always carry things on their heads. ‘‘ If I gave my boy a book, an 
umbrella, or a bottle, however small, to take across the room, on 
his head it would go, and, still balancing it there, he would kneel 
down and open a difficult drawer. One day when one of the house- 
boys was ill, we had an untrained boy to help in waiting at table, 
and he caused considerable amusement by bringing a dish of vege- 
tables from the pantry on his head.” For lack of a maid Miss Moore 
—to use the name on the title page—had to employ a boy, who was 
set the perplexing task of helping her into her dinner dress. ‘‘ After 
struggling with the hooks for about five minutes—I could see his 
compressed lips and worried looks in the glass—he suddenly stopped 
trying, and burst out with ‘ Fat too much!’ ” 

At Accra Europeans solace themselves with sport, and natives, 
too, take a hand. There isa golf course, also polo and cricket, indeed 
a local native cricket club was long since started at Axim. Some time 
ago an eleven from it played a team of Europeans. Going in first 
the latter made 80 for a few wickets, and declared the innings closed ; 
whereupon the game terminated abruptly, the natives considering 
themselves insulted. They pulled up the stumps and indignantly 
left the field. I*ew readers will fail to remember the expeditions to 
Coomassie and the horrors of the capital of Ashanti; and it is curious 
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to read that at Coomassie are now to be found “the only grass golt 
links on the Gold Coast. After leaving Coomassie Miss Moore 
writes: “I met a kindly old native at a village we stayed in. He 
was of most benevolent aspect, and quite won my heart by his con- 
sideration for my welfare. He was considered a very good cook, and 
had once occupied an official position in Prempeh’s court. He was 
one of the executioners. A most kindly old man, I assure you!” 
What the ants are like those who do not know West Africa cannot 
realise. ‘‘ Crawling over the ground in countless thousands, 
they bring quick death to every live thing caught in their path, 
leaving behind them the skeletons of lizards, rats, sheep, cattle, and 
even human beirgs. They convert a live bullock into a heap of 
well-cleaned bones in a few hours, and there is an authenticated 
story of a native returning to his hut after a convivial evening, falling 
asleep by the path side, and being found a thoroughly well-picked 
skeleton in the morning.” 

One of the drawbacks of travel is the inability of the natives to 
estimate distance. An official whom Miss Moore met told her that on 
one occasion he asked a chief how far it was to a certain village. 
After a long deliberation with his headmen the answer was: ‘‘It may 
be ten miles, fifteen, or perhaps twenty, but it is not more than twenty- 
five or thirty miles at the outside.” This is scarcely instructive ! 

Miss Moore is certainly tolerant, and doubts whether West 
Africa will be any the better place when accepting what are sup- 
posed to be civilised ideas as to every native having one wife. ‘‘ The 
many-wife system,’’ she admits, “is not suitable for European 
countries with their own civilisation, but in strange lands where the 
system has existed since time immemorial it seems a pity that 
Christianity cannot be adapted to it.” 

We will not attempt to follow Major Guggisberg’s journeys, but 
commend the account of them to the attention of the reader. 


SuNsET PLayGrounps. By F. G. Aflalo. Illustrated. London: 
Witherby & Co. 1909. 

Mr. Aflalo is of course best known as a fisherman, and in this 
volume there is naturally a good deal about fishing. The object of 
his expedition was indeed to catch some of the monsters that provide 
such exciting sport in California, where there is, according to the 
heading of one of his chapters, ‘‘ The Finest Sea-fishing in the 
World.” There, too, he was fortunate enough to be able to join 
forces with Dr. Holder, several of whose descriptions we have had 
the pleasure of publishing in this magazine. But Mr. Aflalo also has 
a great deal to say about his journeys and the people he met, the 
result being a remarkably bright and interesting volume. 
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The thing which chiefly strikes one in books about America is 
the placid subservience with which Americans submit to the grotesque 
tyranny of their laws. Puritanism is rampant, and the authorities 
never seem happy unless they are depriving their fellow countrymen, 
and also visitors to their country, of reasonable indulgences and 
generally interfering with their comfort. That Governor Hughes 
should have been re-elected to his office in New York is nothing 
short of amazing; but evidently Americans like to be bullied. 
Mr Aflalo travelled by the ‘‘ Sunset Express” from New Orleans to 
California. For two days the train proceeds through the States of 
Texas and Arizona, where it is against the State Law to serve or 
drink wine. A fine of 50 dollars is imposed on the conductor of 
a car for supplying alcoholic liquor, and a fine of 300 dollars on 
anyone drinking it! The outlook is for the most part deplorably 
dull. ‘I doubt whether one consecutive mile of the scenery between 
New Orleans and San Francisco is worth keeping awake for,” 
Mr. Aflalo writes. You have nothing to do except, as he quaintly 
puts it, ‘‘ feed mosquitoes,” but the comfort of a whisky and soda, or 
a glass of wine, is denied the weary traveller unless he chooses to 
run risks. The author rendered himself liable to a fine of some 
£60 by taking a little white wine which he luckily happened to have 
with him—and America is called ‘‘ the Land of the Free ”’ by those 
who know no better! 

San Francisco is generally shortened to ‘‘ Frisco,”’ and it appears 
that a pathetic appeal is posted in the street cars begging visitors to 
desist from employing the abbreviation. In California, once the 
home of the grizzly bear, it is stated that only one specimen survives. 
The beast is called ‘ Monarch,” is said to weigh no less than 
1,800 lb., and since his capture sixteen years ago not another of any 
sort has been seen, dead or alive, though the author declines to believe 
that others may not still live a sunny and undisturbed existence on 
the wild slopes of some unvisited canyon. ‘* Monarch” is an 
inhabitant of the Golden Gates Park, where buffalo and deer are also 
kept, and where Mr. Aflalo saw the only tuna he came across in his 
travels, to catch that monster fish having been the one great object 
of his visit to the States. Of other fish he saw plenty, including 
Tahoe trout, which are exasperating creatures, as they decline to rise 
to the fly. To take them you must either use spoon or minnow. 
The week before he arrived, on the Nevada side of the lake, a speci- 
men weighing 31} lb. was captured. 

The chapter which has been mentioned, headed ‘“‘ The Finest 
Sea-fishing in the World,” will be chiefly enjoyed by lovers of the 
sport. ‘‘I have fished in many seas, from Florida to Copenhagen, 
and if there is better sport than playing a 3v-lb. white sea-bass on 
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light tackle, I want to know of it,” Mr. Aflalo writes. ‘‘ True, Catalina 
has no tarpon, and tuna, once its glory, seems to have departed. 
Still, the sporting value of a fish depends in great measure on the 
tackle on which you catch it, and no one need, I think, contradict 
me if I say that a yellow-tail of 30 or 4o lb. gives as exciting sport 
on a g-ounce rod as a tarpon of a hundred on a butcher’s tackle 
hitherto used against it.” It appears, however, that a light tackle 
tarpon club has lately been established at Aransas Pass, and that 
magnificent fish can now be taken on a nine-thread line, which gives 
them a sporting chance they formerly did not get. Mr. Aflalo describes 
the glass-bottom boats, an article about which we lately published in 
these pages. It is easy to believe that he greatly enjoyed the inter- 
change of old memories between Dr. Holder and a professional 
fisherman called Mexican Joe, with whom he had the pleasure of 
going out on various occasions. But this chapter is so full of matter 
that in the space at disposal we cannot attempt to do it justice. 

Some of the stories introduced are amusing. One is of a talking 
dog which was on exhibition at a country fair, the fact being that 
his master was a ventriloquist. The fluency with which the animal 
maintained a conversation mightily impressed a yokel, who burned 
to possess so accomplished an animal, and ended by buying it for 
100 dollars. Just as its new owner had dragged it as far as the 
threshold the dog turned to its late master, and straining at the 
chain, said in a loud voice: ‘‘Oh, you’ve sold me, have you? Then 
I’m damned if I say another word!” Nor could its new owner ex- 
tract a single remark from it. 

Mr. Aflalo found more of the prohibition nonsense at Seattle. 
The authorities there have the impression that cigarette-smoking is 
a vice which they must put down. You cannot openly sell or buy a 
cigarette at the tobacconist’s, though you may buy cigars; but the 
author had no difficulty in obtaining all the cigarettes he wanted. 
*“ As is the case with alcohol,” he remarks, “the result of such 
maternal legislation is not prohibition or even prevention, but merely 
a premium on duplicity.” 


Motor Tours IN YORKSHIRE. By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. Illus- 
trated. London: Hodder & Stoughton. Igog. 


Anyone who proposes a motor tour in Yorkshire will be gravely 
to blame if he or she omits to take Mrs. Stawell’s excellent book, 
though it should be by no means limited to such fortunate tourists, 
for the lady writes so picturesquely that readers are privileged to 
accompany her in the spirit, and the admirable photographs go some 
way towards compensating for the deprivation of an actual visit. 
She divides the volume into four parts: ‘‘ The Dales,” ‘‘ The Coast,” 
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*“‘ Chiefly Old Churches,” ‘‘ York and the South.” It is a guide 
book, but a great deal more. Mrs. Stawell is thoroughly well posted 
in the history of the district she describes, and the only thing we 
could suggest as an omission is that she does not tell us anything 
about the grouse on some of the famous moors through which her 
journey lay. When we come to High Force, Blubberhouses, &c., 
we miss reference to the sport. It is a fascinating country through 
which she takes us, and she describes it in fascinating fashion, deal- 
ing with the histories of many famous places which to many readers 
will probably be little more than names, and introducing immortal 
personages, though sometimes, it may be admitted, her references are 
a little vague, as when it is suggested that ‘we may dream how 
Godiva, the lady of Coventry, and Ethelfled, the daughter of Alfred 
the Great, visited Richmond when their husbands were minded to 
chase the wolf or the boar in this part of their lands.”’ There are 
many guides to the beautiful city of York, but we know of nothing 
to approach Mrs. Stawell’s vivid realisation of medizval life there. 
‘‘No man knows the spell of York till he has approached it by rail in 
the evening,” she declares. ‘‘To see York Minster from afar, shin- 
ing under the evening sky, and lifted high above the City; to watch 
it growing larger and larger, rising higher and higher, increasing in 
beauty every moment, until at last one arrives slowly under its huge 
shadow ; to pass under one of the great gates that have survived so 
many centuries, so many wars, so many pageants, that have wel- 
comed so many kings, and dripped with the blood of so many 
warriors; to see the ancient streets for the first time idealised by 
the dusk of twilight, will help us, if anything will, to recall and realise 
something of what York has been during the eighteen hundred years 
of her history.” Readers will be sincerely grateful to Mrs. Stawell 
for the admirable service she has done them. 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE, AND MODERN CONDITIONS OF CULTIVA- 
TION. A Practical Manual of Animal Foes and Friends for 
the Country Gentleman, the Farmer, the Forester, the 
Gardener, and the Sportsman. By George Abbey. With 
150 diagrammatical drawings. London: George Routledge 
and Sons. 

We must admit to being not a little puzzled as to why this book 
was written. It contains accounts of familiar birds and beasts 
about whom we cannot perceive that the author has anything new 
to tell us, and many of the “ diagrammatical drawings” are only 
remarkable for the curiously small resemblance they bear to the 
creatures they are supposed to represent. We should be inclined to 
wager that very few people would guess, without the name under- 
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neath it, that the animal on page 23 represents a squirrel. The 
“common hare” on page g6 is most uncommon, with its long 
attenuated fore legs, and we have never seen any creature like the 
wooden beast that is alleged to be a fox. Mr. Abbey aims ata 
picturesqueness which he does not achieve. Thus, for instance, 
under the head of ‘ Poultry,” we have the following: ‘‘ Cock 
(Phasianus gallus). The cock is the well-known chieftain of the 
poultry yard, and rural announcer of the passage of time, whose 
shrill clarion, heard in the still watches of the night, inspires the 
restless and invalid with cheering hopes of the coming dawn, and 
informs the wayworn traveller of his approach to human habitation, 
where, domesticated but not subdued, he marches at the head of his 
train of wives and offspring ’’—it is not the wayworn traveller who 
is doing this, though the reader might be inclined to suppose it was 
—‘‘ with the port of proud defiance, not less ready to punish aggres- 
sion against his dependents than to assert his superiority upon the 
challenge of any rival. At what time this valuable species of 
pheasant ’—this, as remarked, comes under the head of ‘‘ Poultry ”’ 
—‘ was brought under the immediate control of man, it is now 
impossible to determine.” There really does not seem any object 
for the publication of such material as this. 


THE CoMPLETE HockEy PLAYER. By Eustace E. White. Illus- 
trated. London: Methuen and Co. Igog. 


This is another volume of Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘ Complete” 
series. It might have been supposed that there is scarcely subject 
enough in the game of hockey to fill a work of over 200 large 
pages, but Mr. White has found plenty to say, and has produced a 
book which will be welcome to lovers of the game. Modern hockey, 
he tells us, 1s a glorified form of that game, played at different times 
and in different countries under such varied names as Hurley, 
Shinty, Bandy, Hoquet, and Caman. The game’s Irish designation 
was Hurley, its Scottish Shinty, its Welsh Bandy, Hoquet was the 
French name, and France is said to have been the country of its 
birth. A reference which might be dealing with hurley is traced 
back to the Irish Cathair Mor, first King of Ireland, who died 
A.p. 148. On an old altar pot, made about the year 1330, two 
hockey players, armed with genuine hockey sticks, and engaged in 
an orthodox “ bully” after the modern fashion, are depicted. It 
appears that in the North of England the game used to be called 
‘“‘shinney”’ from the custom which prevailed of hitting the shins of 
the player who had the ball between his feet. The real birthday of 
modern hockey, however, is given as January 18, 1886, the date of 
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the formation of the Hockey Association, His Majesty the King, 
then Prince of Wales, having been the first president. 
Simple as hockey appears, Mr. White considers that an appren- 
_ ticeship of four or five years is necessary before the tiro is likely to 
become a good player, though in his very first season he may attain 
to a measure of proficiency. But perhaps hockey is not as simple 
as it may seem—the strokes including the ‘‘ drive, mow, reverse, 
left-hand lunge, left-hand cut or thrust, right-hand cut, job, scoop, 
push, volley, behind the back, between the feet, right-hand thrust, 
and variants of these prompted by the exigencies of the moment.” 
Several of these are illustrated as performed by experts. The book 
seems fully to answer its purpose. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS AND COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By G. Lindsay Johnson. Ward & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


This work is a distinct departure from the average text-book 
hitherto available for the photographic student, covering as it does 
the twin sciences of photography and optics. It is written through- 
out in a clear and lucid style, and the text is amply supported by 
illustrations, several of which are in colour. A somewhat greater 
familiarity with mathematics is expected from the reader than is 
always forthcoming; but with this exception, and a few trifling 
errors—for some of which the compositor is obviously liable—we can 
confidently assert that the author has succeeded in producing a text- 
book which will be found of great value to all science students and 
serious seekers after photographic knowledge. 

The most recondite chapter in the book is that on the lens, 
which will, however, amply repay the close reading that it demands. 
The chapter on colour photography teems with interesting matter 
throughout, and brings our knowledge of this fascinating sile of the 
art down to the latest obtainable productions. The Albert Smith 
process for projecting cinematograph films in natural colours is also 
described, although not in the chapter referring to colour photo- 
graphy. 

In Chapter I., page 14, the size given for the popular Verascope 
size stereoscopic plate should be 45 by 107 mm.; and the author 
will no doubt excuse our pointing out that the English standard 
stereoscopic plate is 6} in. by 3} in., although there are some users of 
plates 6}in. by 3} in. and 6}in. by 4}in.; the English size quoted 
by the author is quite unfamiliar to us. 

Dr. Lindsay Johnson’s book is essentially one to be placed in 
the hands of the worker who is not merely satisfied with his ability 
to take a fair photograph when he tries, but is desirous of arriving 
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A number of well-known cricketers, including Mr. P. F. Warner 
of Middlesex, Mr. F. L. Fane of Essex, Alan Marshal of Surrey, 
Mr, C. C. Page, Cambridge and Middlesex, and others whose scoring 
powers are familiar, have adopted the “‘ Force Cricket Bat,’ designed by 
Messrs. Summers, Brown & Co., 40, Whitecross Street, E.C., for which 
it is claimed that it will drive or cut a ball farther than any other bat, and 
with less effort. The secret is in the manufacture of the handle; eighty- 
four rubber rings form a continuous column of rubber under tension, an 
extraordinarily quick spring being thus obtained. The names of the 
famous cricketers who use these bats are the best of all possible testimonials, 
for we may be assured that they have tried all sorts in their time, and if 
they settle down to the ** Force”’ there must be something in it. 

* % * * 

When a young eitiaain arrives in the Colonies it is tolerably 
certain that he will be ignorant of a great many things which it is 
eminently desirable that he should know. To remedy this deficiency the 
‘‘Imperial School of Colonial Instruction ’’ has been started at Shep- 
perton-on-Thames by Capt. C. E. Morgan and Mr. E. ffrench, assisted by 
instructors in all branches of Colonial craft. Both principals have had 
long Colonial experience, and the subjects taught at the school include 
horsemanship of all kinds, shooting, scouting, bush craft, veterinary work, 
camp cookery, the treatment of all descriptions of stock, and indeed the 
practical knowledge acquired by long residence in the Colonies is imparted 
to the pupils. Furthermore, the principals are in communication with 
ranchers and station-owners in various parts of the world, the object being 
to secure posts for pupils who have been through the course at ‘El 
Aparejo,”’ the is named. idea is an one. 


The of a Clumber spaniel is high, and there 
are of course many fersons who take pride in these dogs for exhibition as 
well as for sporting purposes. Those who are not acquainted with Mr. 
Saunders, of Hemel Hempsted—whose name, however, will be well 
known to very many dog owners—may be informed that he has four noted 
Hempsted Champions at his stud, together with dogs, bitches, and puppies 
for sale. The fees for the Clumber sires are 2 guineas and 4 guineas. If 
a man is breeding dogs there can be no doubt that it is economy to go to 
the best sources, and there is always a good prospect of finding a treasure 
for the show bench or for the field, or possibly for both. 


* * * * * 

What to wear is necessarily a question which concerns golfers, anglers, 
and shooting-men. A great desideratum is a material which shall be water- 
proof but at the same time not air-proof, which will keep one dry without 
inducing perspiration and stuffiness. This is claimed for the Bantry 
Tweeds, which are of course also suitable for general wear. They have the 
advantage of cheapness and durability. Patterns may be had on ap- 
plication to Thomas Copithorne, Bantry, Ireland. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A FORMIDABLE JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


3RD BATTALION COLDSTREAM GUARDS’ SPORTS AT KHARTOUM—THE LOSING TEAM 
IN THE TUG-OF-WAR HAVE BEEN DRAGGED INTO THE WATER 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Khartoum 
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A RISKY JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Smith, Winchester 
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PRACTISING STARTS—KENILWORTH, CAPE COLONY 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape: Town 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW AT PUTNEY 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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GOING TO THE MEET AT KILBY WITH MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 


MISS WEBBLE AT FULL SPEED ON THE CRESTA RUN, ST. MORITZ 
Miss Webble, who is an English lady, is the only lady rider on the Cresta this year 
Photograph by Mr. A. K. Gwynn, Hotel Castar Badrutt, St. Moritz 
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WEST KENT HOUNDS—AT THE COVERT SIDE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


TOBOGGANING AT BELVOIR CASTLE 


Photograph by Lady Robert Manners, Belvoir Castle, Grantham 
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A GOOD JUMP IN SPA 


Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Brussels 


OUT FOR A DAY'S DUCK AND SNIPE SHOOTING—ON THE WAY TO THE JHEEL 


Photograph by Major J. Anderson, 2nd East Lancashire Regt., Karachi, Sind, India 
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FISHING ON THE TEST-—-LANDING A 21 LB. FISH 


Photograph by Mr. A. P. Beaumont, Great Testwood, Totton, Hants 
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SOME PICKED HOUNDS OF THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S AT THE 
KENNELS, ST. BOSWELLS 


Photograph by Mrs. Charles Walker, Edinburgh 
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DEAD HEAT BETWEEN COLONEL D. HARRIS’S PORTLAND AND MR. A. FORBES’S 
UARDA IN THE TRIAL HANDICAP AT MILNERTON, CAPE COLONY 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING AT FELSTEAD—FELSTEAD SCHOOL JUV. E A. STORRS FOX'S 
CAMBRIDGE TEAM—THE START 


Photograph by Mr. E. A. Storrs Fox, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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RUGBY COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP—DURHAM VU. CUMBERLAND—A GOOD SAVE 
BY THE DURHAM BACK 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 


DRAGGING OUT A I4 FT, CROCODILE-—-RIVER TONS, UNITED PROVINCES, INDIA 


Photograph by Captain Hugh Watts, I.M.S. Ambala, India 
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WESTERN PROVINCES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW AT ROSEBANK, CAPE 
COLONY—KEPPER WINS THE CHAMPIONSHIP FOR IMPORTED HORSES 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


A JUMP AT THE ANNUAL CONTEST OF THE MONTREAL SKI CLUB 
Photograph by Mr. R. F. Smith, Montreal 
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DON'T FIRE OR BLISTER! 


Lame Horses 


PASS-CORA 


They neither Blister, Blemish, nor stop 


12/9 bottle. 
with Order. 


Remittance must be sent wi 


work. “These remedies have now a 


8/9 


world-wide reputation, being absolutely 


unequalled. Used by His Majesty the 


‘970 ‘suocpusL 


W ci 


For Curbs, Splints, Spavins, etc. 


King’s Trainer, and horse owners of all 


‘uezop 10d 40 s0pmod vd 


classes. 


These well-known dressings are used by Mr. Gwyn SAUNDERS-DaviEs, Col. 

HaLtt Wacker, Mr. ARTHUR YATES, Captain L. H. Jones, Mr. GRORGE 

Tuurssy, and Messrs. RICHARD MARSH, SAM DarLING, W. NIGHTINGALL, and 
JosEPH CANNON. 


ADDRESS— 


EBBERZINE & PASS-CORA CO. (1907), Ltd., 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 


SUMMER TOURS 
and Pleasure. 
Before arranging your Holidays write for particulars of the 


CHEAPEST SEA TRIP IN THE WORLD. 


IZ Guineas Canary Islands and Madeira 


Including One Week’s Hotel Accniiiiietiiias, at the Metropole, Las Palmas, or the Pino de Oro, 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. 


OK FOX RPS TO... JAMAICA (the New Riviera). 


covers First- mm E Return, with about Six Days’ Accommodation at the Palatial 
22 ‘Guineas Constant Spring Hotel—the whole trip occupying One Month. 


ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., Head Office : Colonial House, LIVERPOOL. 
4, St. Mary Axe, London; 30, Mosley Street, Manchester; Bristol, Cardiff, etc. 


WHY GET RUN OVER BY YOUR OWN CAR? 


This has happened to others ; it may happen to YOU. A moment’s inattention on your 
part, or the meddling of someone else, and you start your engine with the gears in 
mesh—unless you have the 


BROOKS Automatic Starting Safeguard, 


which also secures an Easy Start and Automatic Protection from Backfire. 
Can be fitted easily to practically any petrol car at a cost of from 30/- to 50/-, according to the car. 


Write us for List M. Wry. J. BROOKS & CO., Letchworth, Herts. 


LIMIT JOHN M°LAUCHLAN, 
Treble Turf Commission Agent, 
64, POTTERROW, EDINBURGH, 


and 
DEDUCTIONS | rLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


for Future Events. 
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Letter Commissions a Speciality, and 
can be sent to either address. 


QUIBBLING. THE FAIREST TERMS EVER OFFERED. 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


0s ENGLAND'S BEST 
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